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Bucks County Life is now published bi-monthly 
but will become a monthly magazine begin- 
ning with the April issue. 

Stories about Bucks County and pictures of 
Bucks County solicited. 

Suggestions are welcome. Make this a real 
Bucks County Magazine. 
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MAILBOX 


Dear Editor: 
, Am glad to see that another Bucks 
County magazine will be published. 
Always enjoyed it until it became 
Pennsylvania Traveller, — especially 
when it was the small digest size. 
Hope you will keep it entirely about 
Bucks County and have some write- 
ups'about the plain, ordinary people 
as they have just as interesting lives as 
the so-called "glamor" people—also 
hope the print will be large and the 
paper non-glare (for the older read- 
ers). Would like to see the price of 
admission printed if there is any in 
the "where to go" section, as people 
do not like to go some place with chil- 
dren or guests and then find the ad- 
mission is beyond their means. 

Yours truly, 

Marietta M. Utzy 

Doylestown 


Dear Editor: 

Please send me five more copies of 
your Bucks County Magazine carrying 
the article about our Washington 
Crossing Park Bird Banding Station. 
I am currently trying to reach several 
of the FOUNDATIONS but so far 
with the usual lack of success. Your 
article is the most factual of the more 
than 90 which have appeared in maga- 
zines and newspapers. Most. have flag- 
rant errors, which ОЁ course render 
them useless to us. 

My thanks to you again for the nice 
article. 

Cordially 
Paul H.,Fhick 


Solebury Elementary School 
Solebury, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

Mrs. Magill, our 4th grade teacher, 
wants to thank you very much for the 
35 Bucks County Magazines you gave 
our class. We all like the magazine 
very much and they are very helpful 
to all of us. 

Sharon Bowman 
in Mrs. Magill's class. 


Dear Mr. Freking: 

I enjoyed your story in the last 
Bucks County Magazine about the 
birds. We had a very unusual experi- 
ence with mourning doves this winter. 
We found one dead near our barn. It 
was very thin and we thought it must 
have perished from cold and hunger. 
After we placed wheat on a bare clean 
place, a large number of doves found 
it and visited us every day. As many 
as fifty were counted at one time, feed- 
ing with a number of other birds in- 
cluding a cardinal grossbeak. This is 
the first time I have observed doves in 
this section during the winter. Have 
you ever heard of it? 

Anna Bewley Yates 
RR 1, Perkasie, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

How happy I was to read that we 
are to have a Bucks County magazine 
again, for along with many others, I 
mourned the loss of "The Traveller". 
Personally, I felt its death warrant 
was signed when it became "The 
Pennsylvania Traveller". 

To me Bucks County is not truly re- 
presented by a slick paper magazine 
(beautiful as it may be to look at) but 
rather by one devoted to telling about 
the people and their way of life in an 
earlier day. 

Mr. Fell and I grew up on Bucks 
County history, and we have a deep 
love of and interest in it. Our people 
helped settle the county many years 
ago, so we truly feel our roots are here. 

You have my very best wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. J. Russell Fell 
Hobby Hollow Farm 
Doylestown 


THIS MONTH'S COVER 


The figure appliques of Washington and 
Lincoln on cover show a new art developed by 
Mrs. Bernice ]. Rudnick of Levittown, Pa. 

Both figures are authentic in detail as to 
fabrics and buttons used on the costumes and 
required considerable research, 

After the materials were assembled they were 
arranged and stitched on burlap. 


It required two months work to complete 
each applique. 

Mrs, Rudnick is a graduate of the Philadel- 
phia Museum School of Art and was an art 
instructor in the Philadelphia school system. 
She is married ot Artist, Al Rudnick. 

The two appliques are exhibited at the 
Charles Fourth Gallery in New Hope, Penna. 
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Aquetong or Ingham Spring—on Route 
202 about two miles west of New Hope. 
A never-failing spring discharging an 
estimated 3 million gallons a day. A 
fulling Mill below the lake was rebuilt in 
1790 by Samuel D. Ingham. His home 
stands at the top of the hill above the 
lake. 


Buckingham Zoo—Near Buckingham on 
Route 413. Open daily from noon to 
dark. Features world’s largest snake. 


Bucks County Historical Museum—In 
Doylestown, Ashland and Pine streets. 
Amazing collection of nearly 30,000 tools 
and implements, ancient vehicles, furni- 
ture, costumes and in the library, files of 
old newspapers and thousands of books. 
Museum open weekdays 10 to 5. After 
January 1st closed on Monday. Sun. 
from April to October, 1:30 to 5:30. 
Closed Holidays. Historical Library — 
10 to 12 and 1 to 5. Closed Sat. and 
Sun. 


Delaware Canal— Runs for 40 miles 
through Theodore Roosevelt State Park 
from Morrisville to Easton. Follows Route 
32 at most points. After 100 busy years 
of transportation, the last coal barge 
passed through the locks October, 1931. 
Pleasure barges run from lower end of 
New Hope on Wed., Sat. and Sun. 


Fallsington — West of Morrisville, off 
Route 1 on the Newportville Rd. Two 
early Friends Meeting Houses still in use. 
William Penn attended services of earliest 
Friends Society here organized in 1683. 
Burgess- Lippincott house restored by 
“Historic оса Group, Inc.” Open 
to the public. Office of Bucks County 
Historical Commission in house. 


Wrightstown — Indian Walking Pur- 
chase—At Wrightstown, on Route 413, 
at corner of Friends Meeting grounds, is 
a tall, ivy-covered stone marking the 
starting point of the infamous Walking 
Purchase on September 19, 1737. State 
historical markers designate various 
points of this “walk” on Route 413 
which left the county near Springtown. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—In Doyles- 
town on East Court Street. Another 
fascinating example of Dr. Henry C. 
Mercer’s adventures in concrete. This 
was his home in which his collection of 
antiques, books and art objects still re- 
main as he left them. Tour takes about 
an hour and is well worth a donation. 
Open to the public. 

National Agricultural College — West 
of Doylestown on Route 202. Founded 
in 1896 in Philadelphia by Dr. Joseph 
Krauskopf, now covers 900 acres and is 
the only private agricultural college in 
the east. 


WHERE TO GO 
WHAT TO SEE 


Pennsbury Manor—On the river south 
of Morrisville, near Tulleytown, the home 
and gardens of William Penn, beauti- 
fully reconstructed and furnished. Open 
daily in summer from 8:30 to 5 on 
weekdays, 12 to 6 on Sundays. In win- 
ter it closes each day at 4:30. Admis- 
tm adults 50 cents, children under 12 
ree. 


Railroad Museum—North of Yardley 
on Upper River Road. E. P. Alexander 
displays his collection of old toy trains, 
models and other railroad items of in- 
terest. Open Saturday and Sunday from 
2 to 5. Free. 

Ringing Rocks—Up the hill from Upper 
Black Eddy about 1% miles. Best to ask 
at top of hill A strange acreage of 
boulders in which nothing grows. If 
struck with a hammer they give a ringing 
sound. Dr. J. J. Ott of Pleasant Valley 
once formed a musical octave with the 
rocks and played several tunes to the ac- 
companiment of the Pleasant Valley 
Band. 


Washington Crossing Park— This low- 
er park on Route 32 commemorates the 
spot from which Washington's army 
crossed the Delaware on Christmas night, 
1776, to capture Trenton from the Brit- 
ish. A handsome new Memorial build- 
ing provides a home for the famous 
painting by Emanual Leutze which de- 
picts the event. А recorded commentary 
relates the dramatic story. A boulder by 
the river's edge marks the embarkation 
point. An old ferry inn and liouses are 
of colonial architecture. Nice drives 
through the park. 

Bowman’s Hill Section — About four 
miles north on River Road is an inter- 
esting section of the park. In the Thomp- 
son-Neely house (open to the public) 
General Lord Stirling and others of 
Washington’s staff made their headquar- 
ters and here Washington held many 
councils. Across the canal are picnic 
grounds, soldiers’ graves, a flag pole sur- 
rounded by stones, each froni one of the 
original thirteen states. On Bowman’s 
Hill, where Washington's scouts stood 
lookout, is a fieldstone tower commem- 
orating the event. Here was an old bury- 
ing ground of the Pidcock family and 
here also was buried Dr. Bowman, who 
legend has it, once sailed with Captain 
Kidd. Many have dug over the top of 
the hill searching for pirate gold be- 
lieved to have been buried there. 

At the foot of the hill is Dr. Paul 
Fluck's bird banding station. Every Sat- 
urday and Sunday at 4:00 P. M. (in 
winter, 3 P. M.) he gives a talk and 
introduces children to birds, which he 
holds in his hands, finally banding the 
bird and releasing it. 


The old mill is of early vintage, but 
not the one which ground wheat for 
Washington's troops. It stood in the way 
of the canal when it was dug through 
and had to be demolished. A vast garden 
of wild flowers is on the north side of 
the hill in a preserve with well marked 
trails. Booklets on the trails and the 
blooming time of the flowers may be ob- 
tained from the Washington Crossing 
Park Commission. 


New Hope—On the Delaware River at 
the intersection of Route 202 and 32. 
Renowned since the 1890's as an art 
colony, since 1938 for the Bucks County 
Playhouse, converted into a summer the- 
ater from an old grist mill. The New 
Hope Historical Society has marked 
places of historical interest and acquired 
the old stone barn near the former mill, 
from the Parry family. It has been beau- 
tifully transformed into an art museum. 
Most old small houses have become 
shops. Barge landing at the lower end 
of town offers canal rides оп Wednes- 
days, Saturday and Sunday. 


Story Book Zoo—On Rt. 1 near Penn- 
del, where children can pet many of the 
animals. Open every day from 10 until 


evening. Picnic area. Adults 50c, chil- 
dren 25c. 


PARKS 


Lake Warren—In Nockamixon Town- 
ship on road from Revere to Upper 
Black Eddy. Hard to find so inquire at 
either town. Good picnic spot, lots of 
birds and water lillies, only fair fishing. 


Lenape Park—At Perkasie. Beautiful 
picnic grounds free. Boats to rent. 


Menlo Park—At Perkasie. Large picnic 
area and childrens playgrounds free. 
Also swimming, bowling, roller skating, 
food and amusement concessions. Owned 
and operated by the Borough. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—At Qua- 
kertown on Mill Street. Picnic tables 
and fireplaces free. Ice skating in season, 
also ball park. 


Ralph Stover State Park—N.W. of 
Point Pleasant on Tohickon Creek. 
Scenic and historical picnic ground. 
Cabins can be rented. Closes at sundown. 


Tinicum County Park—On River Road 
between Erwinna and Uhlerstown. Picnic 
area, fishing along the river. 


Tohickon Valley County Park—North 
and west of Point Pleasant. Picnic area, 
swimming pool, play equipment for chil- 
dren. 


Roosevelt State Park—60 miles along 
River Road from Morrisville to Easton. 
Old Delaware Canal offers fishing, pic- 
nicing, canoeing, hiking. At New Hope 
mule-drawn barges offer rides, either 
chartered or excursion on Wednesday, 
Saturday and Sunday in season. 


Lake Towhee—Off Rt. 212 near Apple- 
bachsville. Recreation and amusement 
park, picnic area with grilles, 25 acre 
lake for boating, protected beaches, chil- 
dren's playground, 2 softball fields, week- 
days 11-8:30; Sundays and holidays 10-9. 
Silver Lake—On Rt. 13 near Bristol. A 
county park with large lake for boating 
and swimming. 

Bryan's Island Park—2 miles above 
Richboro on 2nd St. Pike. Swimming, 
boating and fishing on the Neshaminy 
Creek. Picnic area, also overnight tents 
permitted. 
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DINING ON THE DELAWARE 
Outdoors and Indoors 
Lambertville, N.J. Tel. EX. 7-0897 
(Rte. 202, V5 block from bridge) 
Radio's ‘Stella Dailas'' 

Is your Hostess 


«U 


AS AN OLD stagecoach inn it 
i custom іо welcome 
guests who are hungry — not 
only at regular hours but right 
up to 1 AM. Candlelight 
Lounge. Parties to 60. Rooms of 
course. Catering. Ample park- 
ing in rear. Cue & Gourmet 
approved Monthly Art Exhi- 
bits. American Express Credit 
Cards Accepted. 
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Route 202, Lambertville, N. J. EXport 7-0202 


осии 


FROM A SNACK 
TO A FULL COURSE DINNER 


DOYLESTOWN 


NEWTOWN 12 Miles 


MONDAY THRU SAT.—11 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 
SUNDAY—12:30-9 P. M. 


NO LIQUOR SERVED 
JUST REAL GOOD FOOD 


Logan «Фла 


NEW НОРЕ, PENNA. 


VO 2-2789 А+ the Cannon VO 2-2785 
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Count your change before leaving 
the check-out counter in your food 
store. Cashiers often make mistakes es- 
pecially on "rush" days. 


Make sure your refrigerator is plac- 
ed next to a cool kitchen wall. If it is 
next to a range or other heat using ap- 
pliance, the cold food storage appli- 
ance works overtime. 


Fruit juices and syrups drained 
from canned fruit can be used to baste 
roast pork, ham or fowl. 


Add extra servings to fruit cup by 
stirring in dices of leftover fruit flav- 
ored gelatine. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Will swap Violin for Mandolin, Ward's Hardware. South- 
ampton, Pa. — EL 7-1408. 


REAL ESTATE 


Lake front 2 bedroom modern home com- 
pletely furnished, boat and motor. On beet 
fishing lake. Cheap at $14,000. See “Му 
Family’s Favorite Fishing Spots" June 1960 
Better Homes апі Gardens. Write Bedell, 
Box 2, Panasoffkee. Florida. (Sumter County). 


SPARROW TRAPS 
HOW TO TRAP SPARROWS and star- 


ling. Information everyone should have. Мо 
obligation. It’s free. Write. Sparrow traps, 
1016, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


MAKE $46 From Square Fost Plywood; 
jigsaw necessary. Free details. Woodarts, X-7, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Attention, Craftsmen. Opportunity to rent 
space with group of craftsmen on Mechanic 
Street, New Hope, Pa. $10.00 a month. No 
commission taken. For further information 
write Craft Bazaar, Box 207, New Hope, or 
telephone VO 2-2139. 


Will swap 16 MM Eastman Kodak sound 
projector, in excellent condition, for antiques. 
Call VO 2-2366, New Hope. 


Sale. At $25.00 you can buy my L. C. Smith 
typewriter. Good condition. I wil bring it for 
your inspection any place in Bucks County. 
Telephone KE 6-3599. 


Sassi ncn ыыр ы enon 
Mower Sharpening and Service — Special winter rates. Au- 


thorized Briggs, Clinton, Lawson, Lawnboy, Porter-Cable, Parts: 
Ward's Hardware and Garden Supply. Southampton, Pa., EL 
7-1408. 


LR ———————— 
Retire on $150.00 or less per month in the finest climate in 
the world. This manual tells you facts not fantasy. Filets 45 
cents а pound. Liquors 70 cents a fifth. Write Wilkins Colonia 
Las Flentes Guadalajara Jalisco, Mexico. Send personal check 
for $2.00 for manual showing investments to be made in 
Mexico. А 
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WARRINGTON INN 


EASTON HWY. & BRISTOL RD. 
ROUTE 611 


WARRINGTON, PA. 


VINCENT 
CIGGIOLA 
Proprietor 


e WEDDINGS 
RECEPTIONS 


* BANQUETS A 
SPECIALTY 


EXCLUSIVE 


But Ыы Expensive 


Dlamond 3- 
0210 


COCKTAILS 


** Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 


* 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Воск Hore. 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-11925 


Pour lemon juice over veal cutlet 
and let stand for Ya hour. Makes it 
more tender and more delicious. 


Indian Rock 
Hotel 


"ON THE DELAWARE” 


A Must on your dining list for excellent 
cuisine and a charming Early American 
atmosphere 
Your Hosts — Jayne & Joseph Lodge 
Dinner — 5 "til 9 
Mixed Drinks Extraordinary 
RT. 32 RIVER ROAD UPPER BLACK EDDY 
22 miles north of New Hope 


Phone: YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
Closed Sundays 


The Old Mp ess Inn 
RT. 202 New Hope 


American - French - Swiss Cuisine 
Chef Richard . . Hostess Elsie 


Call VO 2-2182 for Reservations 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 


On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 

A bit of Europe in Bucks County 


Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 


Sunday & Holiday Dinners 
12:30 to 8 p.m. 


BAR — NOON to 10 p.m. 
Fri. and Sat. Noon to 1 a.m. 
Guest Rooms, River Suite 
Air Conditioned 


Facilities for parties from 4 to 104 
AXtel 7-3071 


Established 1724 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Bucks County's Oldest Inn 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 
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I n these days of over-refined and 
vitamin depleted foods it is a joy 
to find some that still contain full 
value, such as the delicious whole 
wheat flour from the C. E. Benfield 
one-hundred-year-old mill in Perkasie, 
and the real Pennsylvania German 
toasted corn meal obtainable at the 
mill at Durham and the Quakertown 
Farmers Market. Some stores carry 
Landis Peanut Butter from Souderton, 
the old-fashioned kind with nothing 
added but salt. Of course you have to 
mix the oil through the butter when 
you open the jar, but the flavor and 
nutritious value surpass the hydro- 
genated kind which often contain fill- 
er, sweetening and preservatives. 

For recipes using these old-time in- 
gredients we have to go back to grand- 
mother’s cookbook or to Nutritionist 
Adelle Davis, who is a strong advo- 
cate of vitamin-filled foods. 

The cookie jar can be either a liabil- 
ity or an asset in anyone's diet, but 
particularly children's. A sugar cookie 
of white sugar, white flour and lard 
offers little in the way of nutrition and 
less in real flavor. My favorite is a de- 
licious refrigerator cookie of Mrs. 
Davis's, with many variations possible. 
The basic recipe is all good food. 

Refrigerator Cookies 

1 cup shortening 

2 eggs 

1 tspn vanilla 

11⁄2 cups sugar 

Cream together, then add: 

1 cup whole wheat flour 

1 cup soy flour 

1 tspn salt 

1 cup wheat germ 

Yz cup powdered milk 

2 tspns baking powder 

Stir only enough to mix well, about 
thirty strokes. Turn out on wax paper, 
form into a roll, chill thoroughly, then 
slice and bake for 8 or 10 minutes in 
a 350 degree oven. Variations are end- 
less by substituting for some of the 
ingredients oatmeal, brown sugar, 
spices, nuts, raisins, peanut butter, etc. 
Instead of empty calories, these cook- 
ies are filled with calcium and B vita- 
mins. 

Breakfast is the starter-upper for the 
day and should be nourishing as well 
as appetizing to make the eat-in-a- 
hurry school child or worker forsake 
the sketchy meal of coffee or fruit 
juice and sweet roll. From Adelle 
Davis's "Let's Cook It Right" is a pan- 
cake recipe that contains ample fuel 
for the morning work. 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Route 611 & 313 ‘Fillmore 8-9364 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 


The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 


Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 
RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 


"15 miles N. of Doylestown” 
fel pel ed red rad rad red redd ed el red red red rere ro аа ра ed re reir 
FERNDALE HOTEL 


DINING ROOM 


Open Daily and Sunday 
LUNCHEON & DINNERS 


Open 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Bar Open 11 a.m. ‘til closing 


RT. 611 Ferndale, Pa. 


FErndale 4-2311 


[rel pelrai al rad ad ros rere red rere rer p p ос Cr Cs el pod ped 
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GOURMET'S BAZAAR 


UNUSUAL D DELICACIES 
GIFTS -:- BASKETS 


Mechanic Street New Hope 
VO 2-2840 
Vemm mmm mmm nun n) 
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WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH-——DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


FULL COURSE 
COUNTRY DINNERS 


All you can eat for $2.00 


Visit our Colonial Bar. (Notice row 
of drawers behind bar, used in stage 
coach days for guests’ valuables.) 


WASHINGTON HOUSE 
HOTEL 


Sellersville Tel. ALpine 7-2911 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 


Dairy Bar & Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 
"A nice place for nice folks” 
Delicious Sandwiches — Dinners 
Family Accommodations 


MAIN STREET 
RESTAURANT 
9 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
Quakertown Tel.: KE 6-9946 
German Home Cooking 


Steaks — Sea Food 
Closed Sunday 


Bar Dining Room 


Pancakes 

Before gathering other ingredients 
stir: 

1 to 3 packages of cakes 

baker's yeast crumbled into 1% 

cups warm water, warm sweet or 
sour milk, sour cream, buttermilk, 
ог yogurt. 

Add: 

1 tblspn dark or blackstrap molasses 

2 whole eggs 

2 tblspns bacon drippings, oil or 

soft shortening 
Sift into liquid: 

1 cup whole-wheat pastry flour 

1% cup wheat germ 

1% cup powdered milk 

1 tspn salt 

Stir with 50 strokes; bake immedi- 
ately, or let rise in a warm place 30 
minutes or longer, or set in refrigerat- 
or over night. 

Drop from tablespoon onto moder- 
ately hot griddle; bake slowly; turn 
when upper surface is full of bubbles 
and brown the other side. Serve with 
applesauce, or crushed and sweetened 
fresh fruit. 

The toasted cornmeal has to be dealt 
with a little differently than the ordin- 
ary meal as it is almost as fine as flour, 
a deep old gold color with a tantaliz- 
ing aroma and delicious taste. It lends 
itself to corn bread, muffins and mush. 
In making the mush, warm water has 
to be mixed slowly into the meal in- 
stead of the meal into the water. Have 
it quite thin and cook it slowly until 
very thick. It is good with milk and 
brown sugar, or, turned into a loaf 
pan, chilled, then sliced and fried to 
a crisp brown. 

One has to search out stores that 
carry these delectable, unrefined foods, 
but it pays in flavor enjoyment and 
good health. S.M.C 


Small grapefruit are often excep- 
tionally flavorful. Buy fruit that's 
heavy for its size; this means there’s 
lots of juice. Cut small grapefruits in 
half and ream as you would a juicy 
orange. 


HERB 
LEATHERMAN'S MARKET 
Groceries — Meats — Produce 


68 S. MAIN STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE Р! 8-4205 


Meyer's 
RESTAURANT 
Open Daily 8 a.m. ‘til Midnight 
All Day Sunday 
Plenty of Free Parking Space 


RT. 309—1 Mile N. of Quakertown 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 
Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE'S 
DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa. CH 9-3686 


CO-OP STORE 


"The only customer-owned store 
catering to you" 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 


Everything for your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 


JOHN CORCORAN'S 
"Corcoran Speaking" of radio 
& Television 


WATER WHEEL 
OPEN DAILY, SUNDAYS INCLUDED 
LUNCHEONS—DINNERS—COCKTAILS 
Served in Pre-Revolutionary Setting. 
OLD EASTON RD., DOYLESTOWN 
Route 611 FI 8-9300 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


Air-Conditioned 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party... 


or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 


of Lavender Hall 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


Cocktails Open every day 


To Preserve Penn's 


“Greene 


62279 
Countrie 


\ 


A? increasingly ominous battle is 
going on in Bucks County be- 
tween super highways, building de- 
velopments and industrial enterprises 
on the one hand and the fair green 
land that delighted William Penn on 
the other. Most of the virgin forest is 
long since gone, but lovely stream 
valleys, rocky, wooded hills and groves 
still comfort eyes that love beauty and 
value stretches of open lands. 


Some landowners long to preserve 
certain areas; a hillside where wild 
flowers can continue to bloom and 
birds nest and sing; a creek valley 
where brown trout dart in the shadow- 
ed pools; perhaps an entire farmland 
for a park. The county has received 
some valuable pieces of this kind. The 
John Stover Tinicum Park near Er- 
winna, which John Stover gave during 
the last years of his life, is one exam- 


ple. 


There are some people who would 
like to give land for park purposes 
with a definite assurance that it would 
remain a park forever. For this very 
purpose a group of citizens formed a 
non-profit corporation called the Bucks 
County Park Foundation "to receive 
gifts, legacies and devises to be used 
(a) for providing future park lands 
and facilities, (b) for the protection 
of the stream valleys, lakes and ponds 
in Bucks County to assure present and 
future generations an adequate amount 
of open land; thus providing a means 
for preserving such land for the recre- 
ation, exercise and education of the 
public." In the hands of this Founda- 
tion such gifts and legacies can never 
be converted to other uses. 


The Foundation, with John A. Die- 
mand, Jr, of Holicong as president, 
is also empowered to purchase proper- 
ty for parks, "to receive, hold title to, 
administer, sell, lease or otherwise dis- 
pose of real and personal property; to 
use said property or the proceeds 
thereof for the purposes hereinabove 
set forth." 


Mr. George Hart of George School, 


wishing to preserve a fine, rare stand 


of virgin timber along the Nesh- 
aminy, took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and deeded it to the Founda- 
tion. Other important gifts are in pro- 
cess of development. Donors of land, 
cash or other valuable property receive 
a personal and immediate dividend— 
the gifts are deductible from taxable 
income. 


Mr. Diemand, believing in the old 
axiom, "practice what you preach", 
has recently joined with his wife, Nan- 
cy, in giving ten acres on Buckingham 
Mountain for park and recreational 
purposes. Perhaps once more the wild 
azaleas can bloom there unmolested. 


The Bucks County Park Foundation 
is not a county agency but it cooperates 
with all branches of the county gov- 
ernment. Its secretary is Robert Pier- 
son, 44 East Court St, Doylestown. 
He will gladly forward information 
to anyone interested in helping to pre- 
serve a bit of Penn’s green country- 
side for our future generations. 


Officers and directors who give their 
services with no compensation are: 
Mr. John A. Diemand, Jr., Holicong, 
Pa., Pres.; Mrs. C. A, Sienkiewicz, 202 
E. Court St, Doylestown, Pa., Vice- 
pres; Mr. William C. Ridge, 10 E. 
Crown Terrace, Morrisville, Pa., Sec.; 
Mr. Joseph D. Ceader, Riegelsville, 
Pa., Treas.; Mr. Herbert Barness, War- 
rington, Pa.; Mr. Kermit Fischer, Hat- 
boro, Pa.; Mrs. Ann Hawkes Hutton, 
Mounted Rt., Bristol, Pa.; Mr. Alan 
Miller, Mechanicsville, Pa.; Charles ]. 
Biddle, Esq., 1100 Phila. Nat'l Bank 
Bldg. Broad & Chestnut, Phila. 7, 
Pa.; Mr. Milton C. DelManzo, Holi- 
cong, Ра.; Mr. Edward D. French, 
1240 Suburban Sta. Bldg., 1617 Pa. 
Blvd. Phila. 3, Ра.; Dr. John М. 
Rosen, c/o Paul J. Campbell, Box 41, 


-linicum, Pa.; Mr. Robert E. Farlow, 


RD, New Hope, Pa.; Mr. Robert C. 
Bodine, Towpath, New Hope, Ра.; 
Mr. Kenneth W. Gemmill, Grenoble 
Rd., Jamison, Pa.; Edward С. Beister, 
Jr., Esq., 44 E. Court St., Doylestown, 
Pa., Park Foundation Solicitor. A 
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Our 


New Name 


Among the hundreds of very 
fine suggestions received for a 
name for the new Bucks Coun- 
ty magazine we have chosen 
“BUCKS COUNTY LIFE—Past 
and Present". It seems to cover 
everything. The unknown au- 
thor of it is from Doylestown 
and wrote: 

“May I submit the name 
“Bucks County Life—Past and 
Present". Should you select 
my suggestion for the name 
for your New Magazine, then 
I want you to give the award 
money to the Bucks County 
Blind Association in Doyles- 
town. 

This worthy organization 
does so much for those who 
have never seen the light of day 
or the stars at night. 

Anon. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


A second letter of January 
10th, 1961 tells of the disposi- 
tion of the award: 

Dear Mr. Freking: 

I acknowledge with thanks 
your check for $25.00 to the 
Bucks County Association for 
the Blind. 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. H. Satterthwaite, Jr. 
Treasurer, Bucks County 
Association for the Blind 


THE TOWNE SHOPPE _ 
DRESSES ® SPORTSWEAR 
SKIRTS ® BLOUSES 


* MISSES 


* WOMEN'S — 
121/2 to 24⁄2 


* LINGERIE 
* HOSIERY 


MATERNITY 
WEAR 


To 
FI 8-4160 
Dorothea K. Krammes, Prop. 
19 E. STATE—DOYLESTOWN 
34. S. MAIN 


| DOYLESTOWN, PA, 


EVERYTHING MUSICAL 
TV — Stereo — Home Appliances 


DR, CKÜUW I 
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FANTASTICALLY LOVELY 
A beautiful remodeled barn 
ni with cathedral ceiling, bal- 
$7500, cony, huge fireplace in the 
ford, living-room. New modern 


40 kitchen wing, as well as mas- 
'fsoit,, ter suite including library, 
*ooms ў With fireplace, bedroom, dress- 
'suita ing room and bath. Three 
$8900. additional bedrooms and two : 
st, Pott baths. Almost four acres nice- [. 
BRICK i ly landscaped with swimming We 
| tile pool and cabana. Two car M. $ 
(Walk garage. Entire property in HO 
perfect condition. Offered at 
$59,500. 


Elizabeth James 
N. Main St., 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

VOlunteer 2-2430 


Open Sunday 


vo 
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Let your savings earn dividends for you 
CURRENT DIVIDEND 4 % PER ANNUM 


Sellersville Savings 
and Loan Association 


SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 


Where Park Crosses Main 
Use Our Save-By-Mail Plan 


CS a ee ee a НФ 


PRE-REVOLUTIONARY STONE HOUSE 

Beautiful countryside surrounded by large 
estates. 4 acres, beautiful grounds, picturesque 
wishing well. Large LR w/beam ceiling and 
fireplace; DR; kitchen and powder room. 2nd 
floor: 3 BR: bath. 2 car garage. Asking 
$43,500. Good Trenton and Philadelphia com- 
muting. PARKE WETHERILL Associates, 
Doylestown, FIllmore 8-3508. 


Wetherill 
Associates 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 
refeohorfocfeotertorioefertertocteetentoeteelestoeiecbesteeiootsoteeteetocteess 
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What Am 
I Bid? 


By Lee Dennis 


Living a truly suburban life in 
Bucks County, you have missed some- 
thing if you haven't availed yourself 
of the "country auction". Perhaps you 
need little and are looking for less, 
but you can't help but be fascinated as 
well as educated by this traditional 
American event. Not only does it pro- 
vide wonderful entertainment for your 
weekend guests, but it is often a pos- 
sible source of your acquiring a house- 
hold gem for a mere pittance,—say, 
like a pair of butter paddles for 25 
cents ? 

You will gradually come to know 
the difference between Meissen and 
Ironstone whether it's important to 
you or not. You may grow fond of 
Sheraton as opposed to Empire, or 
crave a Staffordshire dog, a brass buck- 
et or a piece of lustre. Anyhow, it will 
never cease to amaze you what people 
will buy under the fever pitch of bid- 
ding. 

Plan to arrive in advance of starting 
time, so that you may look over all the 
merchandise carefully. Most auction- 
eers try to represent each article as ac- 
curately as possible with regard to 
period, damage, etc., but occasionally 
you may attend an auction where ev- 
erything goes "as is". It is then the 
buyer's responsibility to know the con- 
dition of the item he is bidding for. 

It helps to have a fixed price in your 
mind which you feel an article of your 
desire is worth to you, and don't bid 
beyond it. But, do raise your hand, and 
make your bid known, as bidding in 
most cases is spirited and rapid. Be 
careful about hand movements. 
though, don't wind up as I did one 
time, buying a moth-eaten scatter rug 


TOWER HILL 


CENTRAL BUCKS MOST SELECT 
RESIDENTIAL AREA 


Custom Built Houses Only 


A. C. Elfman & Sons 


56 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE FI 8-4320 
Builders of Better Houses Since 1909 
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Now available іп the пеш... 


HMM um 


Built By 


Doylestown Building Co. 


130 S. MAIN DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Fillmore 8-4408 
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May the Year of Sixty-one 
Give You All the Very Best 
of Everything That's Good 


GREISA MER 
RERL ESTRTE 
INSURANCE 


THE MARKET PLACE 
FOR BETTER REAL ESTATE 


KE 6-6212 
1441 W. BROAD ST. 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


MORTGAGES—APPRAISALS 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Member of 
Bucks County Realtors Listing Exchange 


Bush House Building 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 
"on the Square" 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 


QUAKERTOWN 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


128 East Broad St. —QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
75 Years Continuous Service 


Savings Insured to $10,000 
Mortgage Funds 


KEystone 6-4159 


Hartman Insurance 
Agency 
Established 1913 


211 W. Broad Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 


RAY Z. HARTMAN 
CLYDE S. RICHARDSON 


Phone: KE 6-4460 


because I was adjusting my head scarf 
at the level of $1.50. 

To get a good buy is the aim of all 
auction goers, and naturally, a “good 
buy" is strictly an individual matter 
based on needs and tastes. However, 
articles of considerable value can be 
purchased far below antique dealer 
prices, as is testified by the number of 
dealers attending these sales for profit- 
able buys for their own shops. Many 
is the time you buy a "pig in a poke" 
deal. You purchase a carton of assort- 
ed junk because you spied one good 
frame you could use. You get your 
frame for a few cents, and who knows 
what else you might salvage from that 
box, before you relegate it to the rub- 
bish can? 

Often the collection of items on sale 
from one entire estate will provide 
humorous interest. There is nothing 
like poring over someone's once prized 
record albums with such numbers as 
"Get Up Off the Floor, Hannah", or 
"Mississippi Ripples”, and rooting 
through a bureau drawer full of 1921 
receipts, and a hand-written recipe for 
a homemade hair pomade. The occas- 
ional lamp atrocities and furniture 
monstrosities draw good-natured 
laughs even from the auctioneer. Typ- 
ical of remarks that may be heard are, 
“Now, here is a dandy lamp made of 
myrtle wood. Myrtle cut it down.” 
While auctioneer is emptying box of 
miscellaneous trivia he keeps up a 
patter of, "Anyone feeling melan- 
choly? Here’s about fifteen feet of 
good rope—'", "Now, it's not iron- 
stone, folks, but it's good semi- 
granite." 

To keep enjoying auctions you 
should attend with a little imagination. 
The old time bureau can be cut down, 
with its mirror switched to a vertical 
position, and it makes for a better 
wood piece in your daughter's bed- 
room than you could buy new in a 
store. Frames on dirty paintings can 
be mirrored or used as shadow boxes. 
Victorian tables may be sliced to cock- 
tail size, and old urns or pitchers, 
made into unusual decorative lamps, 
can be conversation pieces in your 
home. But, if you feel you really got 
stuck, put some philodendron in, on 
top of, under or around whatever it is, 
and you always have a planter! 

That explains why after years of 
auction going, you fight your way 
through philodendron at our house. A 


ы 


3 Beautiful Bucks County Acres on Macadam 
road. 10 minute ride above Doylestown. 400 
foot frontage. Only $2,800. 


FRETZ REAL ESTATE 
Rt. 313 at 113 
Dublin, Pa. CH. 9-3507 
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Realtor — Insurer 


Specializing in Country Property 


Richboro, Pa. ELmwood 7-3543 


For All Types 


BUCKS COUNTY 
PROPERTIES 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR 


30 S. Main Street 
Doylestown FI 8-3558 


HOWARD S. ELLIS 


Linoleum - Asphalt Tile - 
Plastic Wall Tiles - 
Window Shades - 


Ceramic Tile 


51 W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Fillmore 8-4552 


Rubber Tile 
Plastic Floor Tiles 


Carpets - Formica 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


ELmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


Let your savings earn dividends for you 
CURRENT DIVIDEND 4 % PER ANNUM 
Sellersville Savings 
and Loan Association 
SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 


Where Park Crosses Main 
Use Our Save-By-Mail Plan 
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Help 


There are many of our well 
wishers who can contribute 
much to the success and there- 
fore the performance of the 
Bucks County Life Magazine. 

So far, securing advertising 
has not been our problem, ad- 
vertisers have been most gen- 
erous. (We hope our readers 
will justify the confidence our 
advertisers have shown in us) 
by dealing with them when- 
ever the opportunity offers. 

We now ask that our readers 
who buy Bucks County Life on 
news stands send in a year or a 
two year's subscription to use 
before April 1st. Here's why—- 

The present subscription 
price is $2.00 for one year, $3.50 
for two years. 

Beginning with the April is- 
sue, Bucks County Life will be 
published every month. The 
subscription price will then be 
$3.00 a year or $5.00 for two 
years. 

It will be wonderful for us 
and for our readers, too, if we 
could receive at least 2000 new 
subscriptions before April 1st, 
1961. 

Ten thousand folks will read 
this issue of Bucks County Life. 
2000 new subscribers is a pos- 
sibility we can hope for. For 
our readers it would mean that 
we could provide many more 
interesting stories about Bucks 
County. 

A 2000 increase in our sub- 
scriptions will mean much to 
our potential advertisers. 

Hope you get what we mean 


when we say “Please Sub- 
scribe". 
home 
loans 
insured Voto c 
. NX 27.10,000 AY 
savings ice coss 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Fllimore 8-4554 
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Our forefathers had no sugar until the 13th century; 
no coal fires until the 14th; no buttered bread until the 
15th; no potatoes until the 16th; no coffee until the 17th; 
no pudding until the 18th; no gas, matches, or electricity 
until the 19th; and no canned goods until the 20th cen- 
tury. 

d So, now, what's your complaint? 


WOODS of PEBBLE HILL 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
THE MAIN LINE OF BUCKS COUN 
Ec xx * ораса x 


Time. 


TY- 


SEE 5 SAMPLES $23,990 TO $31,000 
FINANCING TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS 


SAMPLE HOUSES OPEN NOON TO DARK 


HAPP & SONS, Agents 


114 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
SUNDAY CONTACTS ON SITE. FI 8-3575 
Directions to Pebble Hill: 12 Miles North of Willow Grove on Route 611, Easton Road, 
turn right at Turk Road, '2 mile to Sample Houses. 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Roads Trevose, Pa. 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Avenues Morrisville, Pa. 


EL 7-6700 CY 5-4121 


Insured Savings — Assets $19,000,000.00 
Liberal Dividends for 46 Years 


"Serving Lower Bucks County from City Line 
at Philadelphia to the Delaware at Trenton” 


TRIBAL GOLD 


One of the beautiful show Collies reared at 
Clareton Kennels— The dogs are not for sale 
but the modern masonry kennels with 12 runs 
that accommodate 36 dogs are. The hand- 
some. newly built, spacious masonry and stone 
house situated on a hilltop and surrounded 
by over 21 rolling tilable acres is for sale—- 
A lovely small estate-—suitable for pleasant 
living in breath-taking Tinicum Township— 
Just listed for $42,500. 


WYNNE 
JAM ES, JR. Табе, 


Office: Fillmore 8-3514 or 8-4020 
Residence: Fillmore 8-9130 


84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


If You are Looking for a Good Buy 
See These 4 Homes 


(The Old Traveler likes to be driven around Bucks County and, out of curiosity, 
see just what homes or estates are in Realtor's hands and investigate those that are 
offered for sale. We have no financial interest in the sale of any property we will 
show in this magazine each month.) 


| 
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OLD BUCKS COUNTY FARMHOUSE 


Completely remodeled, Original section dated 
1792. Beautiful stone and frame construction. Old 
shade, charm, and gracious living. Large living 
room with fireplace; dining room; modern kitchen 
with fireplace; powder & laundry rooms on 1st floor. 
Four bedrooms and two baths on 2nd floor. Open 
beams thruout. Oil heat. Large barn with garage 
space and four horse stalls, 24 protective acres. Partly 
wooded. A wonderful value at $306,000. — telephone: 
Fillmore 8-5012.: 


ROMANTIC ENGLISH VILLAGE 


There is perhaps no estate in the County quite 
as unusual] as these Elizabethan, slate roofed, ivy 
covered buildings, one mile north of New Hope. 

Interesting features of the main house are its 
tapestried stairway, its forty foot living room with 
1110 beams and two fireplaces, its beautifully carved 
dining room door opening on to a walled garden ter- 
race. Nine foot iron gates from England lead you to 
а paved courtyard and carriage house with leaded 
panes, Down winding paths, through 100 year old 
box woods, is the “Gothic Cottage" with its vaulted 
two-story living room and walk-in fireplace. Next is 
the ivy covered “Herringbone Cottage," and the ram- 
bling "Norman Cottate" overlooking the Canal. Asking 
$55,000. Call VOlunteer 2-2097. 


BESIDE A WATERFALL 


Handsome old remodelled stone house nestled 
against a wooded hillside — with 7% acres of lovely 
grounds enclosed by white picket fence. There's а 
pleasant living room with fireplace — modern kit- 
chen, laundry and utility room on the first floor. 
Three bedrooms, two baths on the second. Small Sum- 
mer guest house. Garage. Shop — Near Pt. Pleasant 
overlooking the Delaware River — Ошу $21,500. 
Telephone ЕІ 8-4020. 


FOR QUIET COUNTRY LIVING 


Here we have a renovated old place made into a 
comfortable and cozy house situated on a macadam 
road two miles from Quakertown. Large living room, 
den and modern kitchen on first floor, center stair- 
way. Three bed rooms and bath on second floor. 15 
acres, Attic and basement under entire house, Over- 
size two car garage attached. There are two large 
garage buildings suitable for riding horses or work 
shops. Price $16,500. taxes only $148.00. Telephone 
KE 6-6212. 
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The Story of 


HULMEVILLE 


Ву Sara Maynard Clark 


Hasse, pleasantly situated on 
the left bank of the Neshaminy, in 
Middletown Township, retains its 
quaint air of antiquity along with its 
modern growth of new houses cover- 
ing the hills that form the beautiful 
valley. 

George Douglass, one of the town's 
oldest inhabitants, who is 93 years old 
on February 8th, recalls the days when 
he worked in the grist mill (now the 
twine factory) for a dollar a week and 
loved it. There was something about 
the whirling, rumbling machinery that 
could transform wheat into flour that 
attracted young George. Later he rc- 
alized his youthful ambition and be- 
came the miller. Sometime afterward 
the east was infested with a weevil in 
wheat that made it impossible to use 
the local product. Western wheat was 
too expensive to import and so the old 
mill closed. down. 


Photographs by Sara Clark 


Mr. Douglass recalls the pleasant 
custom, when he worked for a grocer 
in Hulmeville, of making the rounds 
of the village in the morning to take 
each customer's order, delivering them 
later in the day. He says he is undoubt- 
edly the oldest alumnus of the village 
school which was built in 1855 and 
will soon be abandoned for a new 
one. 

Hulmeville was founded in 1799 by 


John Hulme, Jr, who had been en- 


gaged, with his brothers and father, 
John, Sr., in the weaving business in 
Falisington where they operated sever- 
al looms. In 1796 John bought land 
along the Neshaminy on which was 
one house, a grist mill and a saw mill. 
The place was called Milford as the 
stage road from Trenton to Philadel- 
phia crossed the Neshaminy at this 
point. The road from Newtown to 
Bristol intersected it, making a cross- 


George Douglass, 93, recalls when as a boy of 11 he worked 
in the old gristmill for one dollar a week. 


Church building, erected in 1840 
now the dilapidated home for a 
family. The three grave markers 
show where Civil War soldiers are 
buried in neglected burial ground 
in rear of church. Town's dumping 
ground adjoins the church grounds. 


roads as well as a ford. 

Being а man of great enterprise, 
Hulme laid out his land in lots in 
1799 and built houses for his em- 
ployees. As he felt he could not give 
his five sons equal opportunity in edu- 
cating them for professions, he estab- 
lished them in businesses. One was a 
coach-maker, one a farmer, one a mill- 
er, another a storekeeper and the fifth 
a tanner. 

John Hulme served a term in the 
state assembly and was instrumental 
in the establishment of a post office 
at Milford, with his son Isaac as the 
first postmaster. When he was appoint- 
ed on October 1, 1809, the name of 
the village was changed to Hulmeville 
in honor of its principal family. 

John Hulme was president of the 
first bank in Bucks County which was 
organized in Hulmeville in 1814. The 
bank was moved to Bristol in 1830 
where it subsequently became the 
Farmers’ National Bank. 

The first mill was built about 1725 
just below the present bridge. A plast- 
er mill was connected with it and later 
a woolen mill and a saw mill. These 
mills were all burned about 1829. 
Two years later a grist mill was built, 
a cotton factory and a large weaving 
shop and coverlet factory. The cotton 
factory turned out a thousand pounds 
of cotton yarn a day. 

The dam which was built across the 
Neshaminy for the first grist mill caus- 
ed controversy with the Dutch settlers 
of North and Southampton townships, 
for it prevented the shad from ascend- 
ing the stream in the spring. They 
made several attempts to destroy the 
dam but were thwarted by the men of 
Hulmeville. 
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The present twine mill was built by 
Silas Barkley for a grist mill about 
1880. In excavating for it, the founda- 
tions of the first mills and the old 
waterwheel were found. This building 
is now the twine factory. Before the 
flood of 1955 there was a large rope 
factory on the other side of the bridge, 
but it was so badly damaged by the 
high water it has been abandoned. 


In the early days of Hulmeville 
John Hulme entertained travelers in 
his home, which still stands, beautiful- 
ly maintained by the Hugh B. Web- 
sters. Edward Hicks once lived there. 
As travel increased, Hulme finally 
built a tavern which faces the bridge. 
He did not include a bar as no liquor 
could be sold there. It was here that 
the distinguished Boston family of 
John Quincy once spent the night. 


For more than a hundred years two 
oak trees stood on opposite sides of 
Neshaminy Street, growing so large 
their branches intertwined above the 
roadway. Their origin is an unusual 
story. About 1834 two little girls lived 
there. Martha Crealy was an orphan, 
adopted by Mary Canby, and across 
the street Mary Parsons lived with her 
aunt, Mary Nelson. They played to- 
gether constantly, their favorite game 
being toss and catch with acorns. Be- 
fore they were ten years old both little 
girls died. In each yard an oak tree 
sprang up and as the years passed grew 
to huge size. The red oak in Mary's 
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yard measured twelve feet in circum- 
ference while the Spanish oak in Mar- 
tha's yard was more than ten feet a- 
round and stood ninety-six feet high. 
The trees were always known as Mar- 
tha and Mary. By the early 1940's, age 
and storms and lightning finally ended 
these two monuments to the little 
girls. 

The two church congregations in 
Hulmeville are both venerable. Grace 
Episcopal Church started as a mission 
station from St. James Church in Bris- 
tol. The Sunday school was organized 
in 1826 and the church completed in 
1837. It has since been remodeled. 

The Neshominy Methodist Church 
(note the odd spelling) was establish- 
ed in 1840 in a small stone building 
at the southern end of Main street. It 
was built at a cost of $2,000. In 1905 
a new church was built farther up 
town and in 1933 was enlarged. In 
the meantime the original church was 
sold to Jesse C. Everitt, who willed it 
back to the church organization. Sever- 
al civil war soldiers were buried in the 
yard at the rear of the old building. 
The headstones still remain, but the 
building now bears little resemblance 
to its original form as a church. 

George Harrison, a prominent citi- 
zen of Hulmeville and a descendent 
of John Hulme, founded the Delaware 
Valley Advance in 1877, four years af- 
ter the town became a borough. It was 
not Hulmeville's first newspaper how- 
ever. In 1871 William Tilton started 


The Neshominy Methodist Church was built 1933, the corner stone of the original church building built in 1840 


an advertising sheet called The Squib, 
issuing it first for the county fair at 
Doylestown. It was scarcely larger 
than a love letter, six by nine inches, 
and was published at irregular inter- 
vals until 1872 when it became a semi- 
monthly The Beacon, nine by twelve 
inches. In a few months it was again 
enlarged and became a weekly called 
the Hulmeville Beacon. Thomas East- 
burn bought the paper in 1875 and 
moved it to Langhorne where, in try- 
ing to retain Hulmeville readers he te- 
named it The Langhorne and Hulme- 
ville Beacon. 


E. G. Harrison quickly procured 
equipment and set up a newspaper 
office in Mr. Tilton’s barn. He worked 
so fast that the town missed only one 
issue of a local newspaper There was 
a lively dispute with Mr. Eastburn 
over who was entitled to the name 
Hulmeville Beacon. The difficulty end- 
ed when George Harrison became the 
editor and publisher and changed the 
name to the Delaware Valley Advance 
and Hulmeville Beacon. The Harrison 
brothers continued to print the paper 
until 1891 when George again became 
the sole owner and dropped Beacon 
from the name. 


William J. Ellis, who had worked 
on the Langhorne Standard and the 
Doylestown Democrat bought the pap- 
er in 1905. It was later moved to 
Langhorne where it is still publish- 
edi A 


was removed and placed in the new frame building shown above. The old village school built in 1855, Stands next 


to church building. 
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View of the old tavern, the mill and on the right the 
building which housed the first bank in Bucks County. 


Photograph by Sara Maynard Clark 


The old Hulme mansion, one of the 
first houses built in the town. 


Photograph by Sara Maynard Clark 


This picturesque creek in Sleifer 
Valley gives the appearance of a 
fairyland, 


Photograph by J. Richard Daub 


Along route 202 better known as An- 
tique Row. Painting by Mary Hopkins. 
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There were few visitors to Washington Crossing Park during January. 
Photograph by ]. Richard Daub 
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Covered Bridge in Lenape Park, the bridge that was 
removed from South Perkasie in 1958. Bridge was built in 


ns Photograph by J. Richard Daub 


Snow - Snow - Snow on this 
small dairy farm near Sellers- 
ville. 


Photograph by J. Richard Daub 
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Twenty inches of snow marooned this Bucks County family for four 
days. Photo by Warren S. Buck 


Haycock Mountain beyond a field of deep snow. Viewed from Keller's 
Church. Photo by Warren S. Buck 
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Оле hundred 


Years ago Coday in the Press 
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Being excerpts from the Bucks County Intelligencer and the Doylestown Democrat of that time 


- RIVER POLICE 


The new police force went into ac- 
tive operation on Friday last. The ap- 
pointees are hardy, able-bodied men, 
who will keep the horde of river pir- 
ates in check, prevent a reflection of 
the horrid river outrages, and afford 
aid to persons whose lives or property 
are imperilled upon the Delaware. 


TO MY FRIENDS 


В: in want of Money, and my en- 
gagements being such that I cannot 
call on you myself, I have heretofore 
carefully arranged my accounts up to 
January 1st, 1861, and placed them in 
the hands of CHARLES M. SHAW 
for collection, and hope you will re- 
spond to his calls with the needful 
and oblige your friends. 
Carversville, Pa. ISAIAH MICHENER 


Is Coal Oil Explosive?—This question 
is now exciting the attention of chem- 
ists in various places. On the one hand 
it is confidently asserted that properly 
refined coal oil is not explosive, while 
facts are given to show that in several 
instances this newly introduced light 
has been disastrously explosive. We 
should like to hear from some compe- 
tent authority on this subject. 


Death of Dr. Charles Huffnagle—The 
remains of Dr. Charles Huffnagle ar- 
rived in New York on Friday week. 
On Sunday afternoon a sermon by the 
Rev. D. Brown, of the Episcopal 
Church, they were deposited in a vault 
at the south-west corner of the 
grounds adjacent to his late residence, 
near New Hope. A large concourse of 
people, estimated at from one thous- 
and to fifteen hundred, were present 
at the funeral services. 


Merited Testimonial — Departure of 
Dr. Lilly—On last Tuesday evening a 
number of gentlemen met together in 
Lambertville, and proceeded to the re- 
sidence of Dr. Lilly, the newly ap- 
pointed Consul General to India, and 
presented him with an elegant silver 
goblet upon which was the following 
inscription—'‘A testimonial of respect 
and esteem, presented to Hon. Samuel 
Lilly, by a few of his fellow citizens 
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without distinction of party; on the 
eve of his departure for Calcutta, as 
Consul General to British India, Jan- 
чагу 29, 1861. "Dr. Lilly takes the 
place as Consul of the late Dr. Charles 
Huffnagle." 

The Bucks County Mutual 
HORSE, MULE and CANAL-BOAT 
INS. CO. 

Pres. Mahlon C. Lear 
Treas. Samuel Rymond 
Sec. Samuel F. Gwinner 
Asst. Sec. Samuel W. Taher 
Directors 
Mahlon C. Lear Brice W. Pursel 
Anderson Calvin Robt. H. Housel 
Joseph Geddes Levi Rauger 
Joseph Samsel Henry Gulden 
George Sigafoos Wm. Shiver 
John Bercaw Samuel Rymond 
Nicholas Gares 
Gen. Agent S. Rymond, Erwinna 
The following Annual Statement of 
the affairs of the Company, for the 
year 1860, is published in conformity 
with the provision of the Charter. 
Total amount of Premiums 


тесе eee $918.63 
Total amount received 
fotSPoliGIes etes 60.00 


Total amount of Losses 
paid ЖОО Н. 800.6215 
Total amount of Expenses .. 
Samuel F. Gwinner, Sec. 


TO FARMERS 

WANTED To HIRE — A first-rate 
FARMER AND WIFE, without chil- 
dren. Woman must understand dairy, 
poultry, etc. None need apply without 
best references. Wages $250 a year, 
with house rent free. 

Apply at: 

726. Arch St., Philadelphia 


LOCAL AFFAIRS 

The Delaware Division Canal Com- 
pany has just declared a semi-annual 
divident of three per cent, payable on 
and after February 15th. 

The mild weather which prevailed 
for some time, was suddenly ended 
last Thursday. А brisk gale sprung up 
and it continued through the night. 
About ten o'clock in the evening the 
gale was truly terrific—About sixty 
feet of the roof and north side were 


torn off the middle of the Lumberville 
Delaware bridge. At Yardville about 
fifteen feet of the roof of the Yard- 
leyville bridge was blown off. 

Abraham Lincoln, our President 
elect, will be in Trenton it is announc- 
ed, on Thursday from 12 to 2% 
o'clock — Many citizens of Bucks 
County will avail themselves of the 
opportunity of getting a look at the 
“coming man,” of course only a look 
can be had as it is utterly impossible 
for him to shake hands with a tithe of 
the people who throng to greet his 
progress to Washington. 

An anti-tobacco association has been 
organized at Quakertown. Similar as- 
sociations ought to be organized every- 
where. During these secession times at 
least, the Virginia weed ought to be 
eschewed. 


SLEIGHS! SLEIGHS! SLEIGHS! 
All ye good folks who want a Sleigh, 
Put on your coats and come this way; 
You'll find me on the top of the hill 

at a little town called FOUNT- 
AINVILLE. 
Our sleighs are made of various sizes, 
And just the kind to suit your eyeses, 
But not to make our story long, 
Our sleighs are handy, cheap and 
strong; 
So jump in the cart and come along. 

ALSO — two Falling-top CAR- 
RIAGES — one new, the other second 
hand, good as new; and a second- 
hand MARKET WAGON to be had 
very low if applied for before Old 
Abe takes his seat. 

Fountainville, Pa. 
А. W. HANEY 


What Is a Zouave? 


А fellow with a red bag having sleeves 


to it for a coat, with two red bags 
without sleeves to them for trowsers, 
with an embroidered and braided bag 
for a vest, with a cap like a red wool- 
en saucepan; with yellow boots like 
the fourth robber in the stage play; 
and with a sort of sword-gun or gun- 
sword for a weapon, that looks like a 
love affair between an amorous broad 
sword and a lonely musket, indiscreet 
and tender, that is a Zouave. 


The Girl Who Lied 
to Join the Y.M.C.A. 


A woman takes years off her age 
without blinking an eyelash and the 
only man she can't fool is her personal 
physician. Her women friends catch 
her when she is off guard and remem- 
bers the sinking of the Maine or a 
lovesong popular in the Gay Nineties, 
—the cats! 

During World War I (and what 
woman remembers that, for Heaven's 
sake?), the Young Men's Christian 
Association officials, after thinking in 
depth, decided to kick over the traces 
of their all-male organization and send 
a group of young women to the war- 
torn battlefields of Europe so our Am- 
erican boys could meet some clean- 
living American girls and forget about 
the French and German girls who had 
suddenly become replicas of Marilyn 
Monroe or whoever was the popular 
pin-up in those days. Certainly behind 
closed doors there was much opposi- 
tion, but eventually it was felt a trial 
run of Y.M.C.A. girls with personali- 
ty and some talent such as guitar play- 
ing (or was it the ukulele?) would 
entertain at the camps and hospitals in 
this country. The girls were selected 
with care. Beauty and slim ankles were 
not counted as assets. The trial runs 
were a success and the girls came 
through with their honor unsullied. 
Then came the big moment. Two hun- 
dred were to be chosen and they had 
to be over twenty-five. Our girl Jessie 
was determined to go. She could play 
a "uke," sing and dance. Her parents 
were horrified, her friends thought she 
had lost her mind and that she was too 
young. Now or then, there is nothing 
like a determined female. Not able 
to secure a doctored birth certificate, 
she had an affidavit drawn up and two 
very eminent men signed it stating 
that she was over the required age. She 
smugly recalls that a young girl about 
town picks up a lot of information. 


She made herself look as unattrac- 
tive as possible and when she was issu- 
ed her voluminous uniform, she knew 
her feminine curves were well con- 
cealed. 


The two hundred Y.M.C.A. girls 
sailed on the LEVIATHAN which 
had been captured from the Germnns 
and turned into a troop ship. If any- 
one was concerned about the girls be- 


By Anon. 


ing chaperoned, they need not have 
worried. The sea took over and the 
men couldn't have cared less about 
girls nor the girls about seeing the 
men. They even had a ship-board fire 
to make the trip more thrilling. 


Jessie and two other girls were sent 
to the 4th Division, Army of Occupa- 
tion on the Moselle River, each to a 
different battalion, one girl for six 
hundred men. No raised eye-brows, 
please, because each girl was assigned 
a striker whose duties included strict 
chaperonage, sweeping the floor, keep- 
ing the stove going, and escorting her 
back and forth from her sleeping 

uarters. Jessie was billeted in the 
home of an old Catholic priest and his 
sister. No monkey-business for the 
Y.M.C.A. girls. 


What did these girls do anyway? 
Jessie made doughnuts, hot chocolate, 
and fudge. She sewed on thousands of 
buttons, played checkers and cards and 
if the soldiers felt like singing, she 
strummed away. The Y.M.C.A. was a 
large hospital tent, furnished with bits 
and pieces of.stray furniture. Once a 
month was gala night—two hundred 
men would come in and twelve girls 
would be rounded up, nurses and "Y" 
girls. When a whistle blew, the girls 
had new partners. When "taps" 
sounded the girls collapsed and not in 
the arms of the officers, in case you 
have that kind of a mind! Even the 
bumpy bed in the priest's house look- 
ed and felt like a Beauty-Rest mattress 
with silken sheets. 


One outstanding event for Jessie 
was the review of the division by Gen- 
eral Pershing. The men hiked twenty 
miles and slept in pup tents on a cold 
and snowy plateau. The nurses and 
"Y" girls were driven over in trucks 
and then had to stand for hours, froz- 
en-footed with their particular units, 
listening to gripes of the nearby men 
while awards for individuals and col- 
lective honors of the division were 
distributed. When the ceremony was 
over, there was a concerted roar from 
the men, "We want to go home." 


The girl who lied to join the Young 
Men's Christian Association is Jessie 
Scott (Mrs. A. Leon Scott) of Spring 
Valley, Bucks County. A 


WELLINGTON 


<> FUND 


FOUNDED 


A Name to Remember 
when Investing 


A professionally managed 
Mutual Investment Fund 
seeking INCOME, possible 
PROFITS and LONG- 
TERM GROWTH. 


For your free copy of 
the Wellington Prospectus, 
write to 


| LEWIS C. DICK COMPANY | 


Investments Securities 
Carmen C. Coleman, Mgr. 
| 81 West State Street 
| Doylestown, Pa., FI 8-3871 
| DI 3-1190 


GOLD-DEC-IT 


LH ‚Мы м. * 


Imported gold paper and lace 
paper borders, Ornaments for 
decorating valentines and gifts. 
Wooden and plastic boxes, 
jewels, etc, etc. Many other 
decorative items. Send for my 
new book DECOUPAGE. En- 
roll in my spring classes. Phone 
or write for full information. 
New brochure on “Ноу to Paint a Box" $1.00 
Small sample of ornaments $1.00. 


Two catalogues 50c each. 


DOROTHY HARROWER 


River Road, Upper Black Eddy 
Bucks Co., Pennsylvania 
Telephone YUkon 2-5104 

Formerly at 
34 East 10th St., N. Y. C. 3, N. Y. 
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UNPAINTED FURNITURE 


at 
Southampton Furniture 


Store 
4000 Sq. Ft. of Furniture 
WAGON WHEEL CHANDELIER 
THIS IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Also Kit Form - Do It Yourself 
ONLY AT OUR STORE 


Finished Novelties - Christmas Candles 


555 2nd ST. PIKE SOUTHAMPTON 
ELmwood 7-1599 


ELmwood 9-9938 


DE MARCO'S BARBER SHOP 


ALSO LADIES' FACIALS 


853 Street Road 
Southampton, Pa. 


Also by Appointment 


Louis DeMarco 
Paul Price 


FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHS MAKE 
ACCEPTABLE GIFTS 


ROD WITMER STUDIOS 


Photography 


3rd & BROAD STREETS 
Quakertown, Pa. KE 6-2923 


Member The Photographers Association 
of America 


aaga e тусвиааианатинааананаа 


pint Craft M Shop = 


TI th Stat t 
оо S а СИИИ 


|а Lr Mi oeiia 


Ghe Singletree Shop 
Upper River Road 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 


Come to our converted barn and shop in a 
warm, colonial atmosphere. 


ANTIQUES—OLD PRINTS—CHINA 
SCENTED CANDLES AND SOAPS 
LARGE SELECTION OF GIFTS 


15 CRAFTSMEN 
5 W. Mechanic Street, 
New Hope, Pa. 


WOOD—CERAMICS—GRAPHICS 
By AREA ARTISANS 
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Museum Pieces 


Man’s war with rodents has been 
going on as long as he has attempted 
to store grain and food. Many unique 
devices have been produced to thwart 
rats and mice in their determination to 
share in man’s wealth. 

One ingenious fellow devised this 
heavy block of wood, triggered to 
drop on the mouse that dared investi- 
gate the morsel of cheese beneath it. 
On the underside of the block is a 
circle of sharp metal points like nail 
points that would practically mince the 
mouse. A Mercer Museum 


Some mouse traps merely trap the 
animal and leave the final murder act 
to the setter of the trap, or to the 
family cat or dog. This one is a home- 
made affair of scrap metal bits fasten- 
ed into two pieces of wood. The cheese 
is well inside so that when the mouse 
nibbles it the trap door falls and the 
unwary mouse will pay dearly for the 
trifling morsel. Some people claim that 
mice actually do not like cheese, but 
prefer a bit of bacon. А 

Mercer Museum 


PENN'S CAPITAL 

Pennsbury,” the restored country 
home of William Penn, near Tully- 
town, is regarded by many historians 
as the "first capital of Pennsylvania. 
There Penn signed eighteen treaties 
with the Indians and conducted most 
of the colony's business. 


оодоо nale оо ооо оо red red ede a red red red red rere are 


COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT HOME 


A Home for Aged, 
Chronic and Convalescent 
Guests 


State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 


Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Operator 


1408 W. BROAD STREET 
Quakertown, Pa. KE 6-2769 


He fod pol epi fed fd fd fed a ral fe ee re rere re dp pd pd 


“DON’T BE TWO FEET AWAY 
FROM COMFORT” 


LEN'S SHOE BOX 


HATBORO, PA. OSBORNE 5-4424 


FOSTER'S 


For Quality Outdoor Play Equipment 


Kiddie-Gym — Gym-Dandy 
Jungle Jim — Rocking Rides 
Whirlwinds — Climbing Towers 
Swings — Slides 
Foster Toy and Cycle Shop 


137-39 S. Main St., Doylestown, Pa 
FI 8-4348 
Complete Year Round Toy Store 


"Your House of Service" 


Quakertown 
Ice & Storage 


“Freeze your foods, 
or supply your heat. 


We render service 
that can’t be beat.” 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
BELMONT AVENUE 
KEystone 6-2340 


New Hope's Man of Many Jobs 


The modern idea of specialization 
doesn’t bother him any, and if some- 
body is always saying "Let George do 
it”, it is no wonder because in the 
course of a day he may do things as 
diverse as hauling in a drunken driver, 
writing a permit for a new building, 
or driving the fire wagon out into 
Solebury Township where a barn is 
burning, and playing in a concert of 
modern symphonic music. 

He is Police Officer Bailey, assistant 
to Borough Chief Maxwell, and is also 
the borough zoning officer. He is well- 
known locally as a photographer, and 
he is capable, among a number of 
other things, of turning out a compe- 
tent piece of carpentry as he did some 
time ago when he built an addition 
onto his home to provide more space 
for his growing family. 

It is Officer Bailey who stands at 
the intersection of Main and Bridge 
streets week-ends, doing all that is 
humanly possible to keep traffic mov- 
ing. Cars are often stalled there, stop- 
ped both ways: back south on 202 be- 
yond the township line by a freight 
train unloading across the river at the 
Lambertville station; down Main 
Street as far as the Union Mills be- 
cause that stretch of the River Road 
is like а magnet to holiday and week- 
end drivers from all over the area, 
from numerous other states besides, 
judging by the license plates. 

Thousands of tourists flock into 
New Hope every week-end, most of 
them seemingly out on the streets. 
There are special buses bound for Lan- 
caster and the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country with scheduled detours to per- 
mit their crowds to see "the art town 
of Bucks". They jockey their great 
vehicles through a left-hand turn into 
narrow South Main between two-side 
parking and jammed traffic. Buses 
from Philadelphia, sometimes eight or 
ten of them, arrive from Philadelphia, 
bringing matinee crowds for some- 
thing special at New Hope’s State 
Playhouse, or loads of shoppers. 

George Bailey is the smallish man 
in uniform, under the traffic light, 
moving with the fine muscular coordi- 
nation of a ballet dancer, unruffled in 
the midst of frantic—sometimes up- 
roarous—--commotion, waving them on, 
holding them back, giving informa- 
tion to a shouting driver in the line, 
stepping out to rescue some old lady 
marooned in the midst and panicking. 
He waves ten thousand of them past 


By Martha Cheneny 


his post in a day at the peak of the 
season, maybe more. 

In addition to week-end traffic duty, 
he is on regular night duty and an- 
swers emergency calls fully armed with 
pistol, night stick, blackjack, and 
handcuffs. But he reports that he does- 
n't have a whole lot of use for them. 
"New Hope is a good town’, he says. 
"Considering the heavy traffic through 
it, there are surprisingly few accidents 
compared with the surrounding coun- 
try, and few serious traffic violations." 
There aren't many arrests either, and 
he can't recall a single notable experi- 
ence of resistance to "the law." Justice 
DeLacey is there to back him up if and 
when needed. New Hope doesn't have 
а jail any more as it did in the old 
days, but there is always the pokey in 
Doylestown. Officer Bailey himself 
thinks he 15 not bad as an unofficial 
domestic relations administrator when 
he is called in on a familiar case of a 
man and his wife getting started 
throwing things at each other. Maybe 
the head of the house has stopped off 
with the boys for a session on the way 
home, and got belated. But it never 
amounts to much after he is called in 
—he says, not much more than a 
warning about disturbing the peace. 
"Nothing to it." 

But administering the zoning code 
is something else, and he finds it a 
more irksome job than keeping a few 
thousand cars moving. "It is a new 
idea to many of the citizens," he finds, 
"and it's going to take time for them 
to get used to it. There has got to be 
educational work for it." And there 
is no wonder for the center is old and 
congested with mixed business and re- 
sidential buildings, with conflicting 
ideas about which way modern prog- 
ress lies, so that what Officer Bailey 
finds a headache is worse for the 
Board of Adjustment to which many 
Cases are passed on, as being non-con- 
forming. 

Police Officer, Zoning Officer, and 
in addition Third Assistant Fire En- 
gineer with the New Hope-Solebury 
(Eagle) Volunteer Department. That 
is Officer Bailey. But his business is 
photography and has been so for the 
past twenty years, first in Lambertville, 
and then in New Hope. He is one of 
the several fine professional men in 
this field, and recently he has been 
commended outside the area for his 
work in making photographic repro- 
ductions of art works. One example is 


the large collection of paintings of the 
late ВЈ.О. Nordfeldt of Hunterdon 
county, which he photographed as a 
permanent record for the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. 

He finds that photography is a prac- 
tical asset to police work, being valu- 
able as a prompt visual record of ex- 
actly what happened at an accident, for 
instance, and this is true for insurance 
companies sometimes as well as for 
police records. One such picture re- 
cently, reproduced in the newspapers 
of the region, showed the wreck of a 
house cut in two when a truck ran 
down Windy Bush Road out of con- 
trol and crossed the River Road just 
outside the borough. George was there 
promptly when the thing occurred, as 
police officer, as fireman—the com- 
pany came from another fire call to a 
fire over in Jersey—and as photogra- 
pher. 

Officer George Warren Bailey was 
born in Philadelphia, and has spent 
his entire life in this neighborhood ex- 
cept for the Second World War years 
in France and Germany. Seven years 
ago he married a New Hope girl, Re- 
becca Hellyer, and moved over to this 
side of the river where he lives with 
his wife and their two children. Mrs. 
Bailey has a career of her own, being 
one of the teachers in the New Hope- 
Solebury elementary school. This year 
she is acting supervisory principal. 

He went to school in Lambertville, 
and as early as the fifth grade had his 
life-long interest in music kindled by 
a teacher who organized a little or- 
chestra to which he belonged. He play- 
ed in the band in high school. For 
twenty-four years he was one of the 
Trenton Symphony Orchestra music- 
ians, and for several years more re- 
cently he has played with the seventy- 
five piece orchestra of Lower Bucks, 
which gives a season of six concerts 
every winter. He is a tympanist. The 
tympany is old in history, authorities 
saying that it was first used—so far as 
they know—by primitive tribes in 
Asia to scare their enemies. The 
Greeks had a word for it, so did the 
Latins. So do we, it is the kettledrum, 
the drum with a pitch. Beethoven 
made a solo instrument of it on occa- 
sion. So can George. He is expert, and 
because expert tympanists are not so 
common nowadays, he is called over 
to Princeton from time to time, to 
play in the University Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Policeman, zoning officer, fireman, 
then. That’s what he is, and photogra- 
pher, musician, family man, handy 
man about building. Anything else? 
somebody asks sarcastically. 


“I sometimes drive the school bus" 
says George. A 


, 
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Oddities in 


Architecture 


NU bss thinking of old architecture 
and Bucks County a mental pic- 
ture arises of a gray colonial dwelling 
of fieldstone, whose worn doorstep 
and honey-toned floors echoed with 
the footsteps of our revolutionary an- 
cestors. 

This is generally characteristic. Yet, 
of course, exceptions abound. The old 
architecture of the county is no more 
100% colonial fieldstone than its in- 
habitants have been 10096 anything. 
Some have been English, some Irish, 
some Welsh, some German. Some 
have been artists, some industrialists. 
some scientists, some farmers, some 
conformists, some rebels. 

In a county of such individualists, 
houses arose that also differed from 
the norm. What makes an architecture 
odd? Sometimes a chance happening, 
such as the crash on a highway in 
Kintnersville that legend says ripped 
off the end of an 18th Century house 
that stands on the edge of Route 611. 
Sometimes an oddity exists because it 
is an outgrown idea of structure. Such 
a house is the log cabin on York Road 
in Furlong, whose crude logs notched 
over 250 years ago were tops in work- 
manship for a colonist (and prove to 
be still by their survival). Such too is 
the octagonal building on Second 
Street Pike in Wrightstown—one of 
the few remaining examples of the 
eight-square schoolhouse so common 
in the early 1800s. The inside arrange- 
ment followed the lines of the build- 
ing. The students' benches flanked six 
of the walls in rows, while the teach- 
er's desk rested on the wall opposite 
the door. In spite of the fact that such 
a plan must have frozen the children 
against the wall and roasted the inner 
row circling the stove in the center, it 
was considered a superb design for 
economy of space. 

Sometimes architecture is odd, be- 
cause it is the outgrowth of a man's 
individual artistic sense, as in the es- 
tate of Mr. Martin Moister in Wrights- 
town. Mr. Moister has always loved 
working with cement and tile. Every 
acre of his hacienda-style hame on the 
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By Adi-Kent Thomas Jeffrey 


Neshaminy Creek reflects this. The 
swimming pool with its oriental bridge 
and Pagoda, its high-slide tower, the 
nearby tennis court with its cement 
columns inlaid with colored tile, and 
the numerous ornamental pillars and 
cement fountains testify to this skill 
and love of the unusual in design. Is 
it Japanese? Classical? Spanish? One 
can only say it is "Moister". An indi- 
vidualist built the present home of the 
Frank Kemmers in Hartsville in the 
latter 1800s, too. It appears this cre- 
ator loved the architecture of the tow- 
er. As Mr. Kemmer puts it, "He must 
have kept building as high as he could 
reach with all the lumber he could 
find and then quit!" The blueprints 
of this last century architect are mere 
sketches. "He played his designs by 
ear,” laughs the present owner. The 
house itself tapers upwards in steps 
with four rooms on the first floor, 
three on the second, one on the third, 
and a tiny room in the tower above 
the third floor and a tiny, tiny room 


in the top of the tower over the tower 
room!: 

_ Nature took a hand in one oddity 
in New Hope. When a new priest took 
over in St. Martin's church on the hill- 
side about 25 years ago, it did not 
seem expedient to have to walk up 
and down the hill from church to the 
rectory. So church and house were 
connected by a covered bridge. A most 
practical solution. 

Locality has a bearing on the home 
of Mrs. Thomas Hawkes, mother of 
the writer and historian Ann Hawkes 
Hutton, in Bristol Built in the mid 
1700s overlooking the Delaware, it is 
understandable that the cupola should 
be surrounded by the little white fenc- 
ing 80 well known in New England 
as the Widow's Walk, where the wives 
of sailors could keep watch for the 
ships coming in. Unique in Bucks 
County; nevertheless, practical f o г 
some early watching wife of Bristol. 

Lastly, an oddity of architecture can 
arise from the old adage, "necessity is 
the mother of invention". А 19th cen- 
tury home in Neshaminy, the home- 
stead of an early farm now in the 
hands of John K. Shaw, still stands 
upon a foundation of three cellars, one 
opening down into another, giving 
the early owner three vaults of varying 
degrees of refrigeration for storage of 
his farm products. 

Glancing over Bucks County's arch- 
itecture, its characteristic fieldstone, 
its modern projects, or its conversa- 
tion-piece oddities—in any instance— 
one is glad that here no individual is 
afraid to be what he is or to live as he 
wishes. A 


This farm house in Nishaminy now owned by Mr. & Mrs. John K. 
Shaw boasts a 19th century treat — 3 “refrigeration” cellars — one below 


the other. 


ч 


Bucks County can boast no more individualistic 
| style of architectural design than that which forms 
- the cement swimming pool, bridge, tower, tennis 
pen court and fountains on this estate of Mr. Martin 

Moister in Wrightstown. Mr. Moister himself 
created and built each structure of cement and 
colored tile. 


New Hope’s skyline presents this 19th century 
eye-catching feature: the hillside Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Martin’s joined to its rectory by a 
covered bridge that gives the priest a weather- 
proof and footsaving path from house to altar. 


POST 


This octagonal building in Wrightstown is one 
of the few remaining examples of the typical 19th 
century eight-square schoolhouse. It is owned by 


three families who use it as a summer camping 
cottage. 


The 1750 home of Mrs. Thomas G. Hawkes in 
Bristol possesses a New England architectural fea- 
ture rare in this part of the country: a *Widow's 
walk" where a sailor’s wife could watch the ships 
come in. This wife's husband must have sailed the 
Delaware. 


*Half-a-house, an 18th century home on 
Route 611 in Kintnersville owned by Mrs. James 
Youpa, is said to have acquired its amputated look 
by a highway crash years ago which severed a 
projecting wing. 


This log cabin is said by experts to have been 
built over 250 years ago. It is now the compact 
dwelling of Mr, & Mrs. Charles E. Strouse, over- 
looking York Road's stream of modern traffic 
through Furlong. 
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Chester Shuman's 


Strange Animals 


Text and Photos by Sara Maynard Clark 


Without chisel, stone or clay, Ches- 
ter Shuman of Uhlerstown produces 
the strangest kind of "sculpture" from 
the roots, branches or malformed knots 
of trees which usually takes the form 
of an unconventional animal. His 
work ranges from a droll modernism 
through fanciful whimsy to some reas- 
onably realistic treatment. 


He lives in a lyrically beautiful spot 
along the towpath of the Delaware 
canal. In summer, fields of corn and 
barley stretch away on one side. Across 
the canal a cliff of red rock rises so 
high that twilight comes long before 
the sun has actually set. Willows trail 
their green fingers in the quiet waters. 
Yellow and blue flags add color to the 
grassy banks and bird songs fill the 
air. The large lawn surrounding the 
trim white house has a park-like beau- 
ty with its bowers of roses and masses 
of iris, peonies and various old-fash- 
ioned flowers. 


For more than twenty-five years Mr. 
Shuman has searched the creek banks 
and hillsides for material for his 


Chester Shuman sits on the sturdy 
black dragon and holds a strange 
angular dog-like figure. 
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strange collaboration with nature. He 
will often spend days studying a root 
or a stump to determine the proper 
development of it. One such root from 
a buttonwood tree resembles a prehis- 
toric Brontosaurus with a long, uplift- 
ed tail and threc hind legs. Neighbor- 
hood critics frequently ask why he 
doesn't cut one off. So long as they 
add to the dramatic flow of line, he 
can see no incongruity in three hind 
legs. He often eliminates unwanted 
projections but seldom adds anything. 


He does very amusing things with 
glass eyes procured from stuffed ani- 
mal heads and dolls. A highly polish- 
ed buttonwood root that resembles the 
head and shoulders of a frog or toad 
has large soulful, black-lashed eyes set 
on each side in bulging knots. It seems 
to change expression with varying 
angles, but all are mournful. 


Mr. Shuman's imagination works 
wonders with some of his creations. 
There is a small, ebony-colored, dog- 
like piece that might for all the world 
have come from the hands of a prim- 
itive African wood carver. There is a 
red oak stump with a hole from which 
peeps the head of a stone groundhog. 
The stone was found on the island 
near Stover's mill. On the top of the 
stump he fastened an odd clump of 
intertwined branches that give the 
feeling of wrestlers struggling to- 
gether. 


There are deer heads with long ant- 
lers, a figure that resembles an Indian 
witch doctor, roots that are like writh- 
ing snakes and some very beautiful 
stumps, polished and oiled to bring 
out magnificent color and grain, One 
of these is a cedar stump from which 
he removed the bark, going right 
down to the heart wood. On one side 
is a lovely swirl that to some looks like 
a cat’s head and to others an owl, This 
is his most treasured piece which he 
has repeatedly refused to sell. In fact 
his whole collection is his hobby, not a 
commercial venture. 


P 


The soulful-looking toad 
is genus buttonwood root. 


During the flood of 1955 when it 
became apparent that the Shuman 
home would be inundated, Chester 
moved his collection from the barn in- 
to the house. After the water subsided 
the community was excited by a hide- 
ous black animal that was marooned in: 
a pool near the canal. Chester joined 
the gaping crowd. When he saw the 
cause of the disturbance, he chuckled, 
waded into the water, dragged it out 
and took it home to his barn. Some- 
how the thing had been overlooked 
and floated away. No wonder it caused 
excitement, for it is a strangely formed 
piece of basswood that looks like a 
dragon with two long front teeth 
painted white. 


It was this creature that helped 
frighten off a would-be thief who en- 
tered the barn one night to carry off a 
keg of cider. As the fellow opened the 
door the moonlight illumined Sir 
Dragon, two gliding snakes, the Bron- 
tosaurus with its lifted tail and a Pter- 
odoctyl-like thing that swung omin- 
ously from a rafter. With a strangled 
cry the prowler ran in panic. 


Mr. Shuman has never exhibited his 
work, in fact many close neighbors 
have never seen his fine array of skill- 
fully fashioned objects. He says mod- 
estly, "Oh, I’m no artist," but he does 
admit to drawing for pleasure now 
and then. He has the true artist's abili- 
ty to recognize and appreciate beauty 
and form and line. On an inside panel 
of his barn where someone must have 
wiped paint brushes, he discovered 
that in a certain light and angle a 
woodland scene with a shadow dappl- 
ed path takes form. So he nailed a pic- 
ture frame around it. He finds art in 
strange places. A 


The heart of a cedar stump is polished and 
oiled. 


Sometime a stone injured a red elm tree. 
and nature, in trying to heal the wound, pro- 
duced this strange face that is almost biblical 
in appearance. 


Peering warily from inside a red oak stump, 
a disgruntled groundhog surveys the world, 


шшр 


African witch doctor was fashioned 
from ash tree. 
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wright in the county. Once every cross- 
roads and hamlet had a shop. 

Although horses are not so preval- 
ent as they were even forty years ago, 
Martin keeps comfortably busy. Horse- 
shoes have changed little through the 
years but the price. In 1914 four shoes 
cost $1.25, now they are from $4.25 
to $5.00. 

A horse may be fitted with ready- 
made shoes or have them custom built. 
Where once they were of iron, now 
there is a choice of steel, aluminum or 
hard rubber. If a horse has particular- 
ly tender feet the shoes are eased with 
insoles. 

Horses’ feet are subject to much 
the same ills as humans'. They can 
get corns from ill-fitting shoes. As a 
horse's hoofs grow like a toe nail, they 
must be trimmed once a month and 
the shoes refitted or new ones put on. 
In many communities horses are be- 
coming more popular and prevalent 
than they were twenty years ago, 
which presents a problem. Who is 
learning the trade to take Mr. Martin's 
place when he retires? А 


Photo by J. Richard Daub 


VANISHING 
AMERICANA 
The Blacksmith Shop 


A sound most people will never 
hear again is the clop, clop, clop of 
horses’ feet on a dusty dirt road. Min- 
gled with the "clop" was the rattle of 
iron-rimmed wagon tires or the more 
refined whisper of a rubber-tired phae- 
ton. There were few collisions such as 
we have with automobiles, but when 
a horse was frightened, took the bit in 
his teeth and ran away, it was truly 
frightening and disastrous. 

Reminiscent of the horse and buggy 
days there is one place in Bucks Coun- 
ty where one can still hear the ring of 
the blacksmith's hammer on the anvil, 
see the bellows blow up the fire and 
smell the stinging heat of molten iron. 

Sylvester К. Mertin of Mountain- 
ville on the Applebachsville Road is 
the last active blacksmith and wheel- 
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Lincoln Came to Bucks County 


100 Years Ago 


By Roy Kulp 


HE news "Lincoln is coming 

through Bucks today" aroused 

everyone to a high state of ex- 

pectancy. He had left his home 
in Springfield, Illinois on the eleventh 
of February for the long and circuit- 
ious route to Washington for his in- 
augural. His farewell speech to his old 
friends is one of his lesser known, but 
very touching addresses. 

"To this place, and the kindness of 
these people, I owe everything," he 
said, humbly. "Here I have lived a 
quarter century, and have passed from 
a young to an old man . . . I now 
leave, not knowing when or whether 
ever I may return, with a task before 
me greater than that which rested up- 
on Washington . . . Trusting in Him 
who can go with me, and remain with 
you, and be everywhere for good, let 
us confidently hope that all will yet 
be well. To His care commending you, 
as I hope in your prayers you will com: 
mend me, I bid you an affectionate 
farewell." 

Thus he embarked on a trip and a 
speaking schedule designed to stimu- 
late the patriotic sentiments of the 
people of the North, and to assure the 
South of the just and peaceful policy 
of the new administration. 

Ten days later, on February 21st, he 
arrived in Trenton, New Jersey, where 
he was met by the Governor and 
where he spoke to the New Jersey 
Legislature. 

In Bucks County, thousands of peo- 
ple stood along the railroad near the 
river and at Tullytown anxiously a- 
waiting the arrival of the special train. 
At Bristol where the President-elect 
had a scheduled stop, the depot was 
crowded with thousands of local resi- 
dents, many hundreds of children had 
no school that day— "The President is 
Coming." 

It was nearly 3:00 o'clock that 
Thursday afternoon—when the Presi- 
dential train approached, decked out 
in flowers and flags. As the train ar- 
rived at the station, cheers and volleys 
of small arms could be heard in greet- 
ing. 

The train came to a halt, and Lin- 
coln stepped out on the back platform 
of the rear car, bowing to the excited 
crowd. He raised his hands to hush 


the throng, and spoke a few words of 
Greetings. 

He thanked them for such a heart- 
warming reception, and then express- 
ed his deep appreciation for the large 
vote Bucks Countians had given him 
in the election. He also expressed sor- 
row that he could remain only a few 
minutes, and added the bit of humor 
that if he was to speak at every place 
where an audience came to hail him, 
he would not reach Washington until 
after the inauguration. 

Before he left he shook the hands 
of several spectators, again thanked 
everyone for the reception and bid 
them farewell—waving to the crowds 
from the rear platform until the train 
was out of sight. 

Surprisingly this visit didn’t im- 
press the local Editors of the BUCKS 
COUNTY INTELLIGENCER and 
DOYLESTOWN REPUBLICAN, ac- 
cording to the few lines on the inside 
pages, headlined in small type "Lin- 
coln in Bucks” and “Mr. Lincoln at 
Bristol.” 

The following day in Philadelphia 
Lincoln raised a new American Flag 
of thirty-four stars, (the last star 
marking the admission of Kansas) at 
Independence Hall, in commemora- 
tion of Washington’s Birthday, and 
delivered an historic speech. 


A picture of Lincoln as he looked 
at the time of his inauguration in 
1861, taken from an old newspaper 
of that day. 


... I have never had a feeling, 
politically, that did not spring from 
the sentiments embodied in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. I have 
pondered over the toils that were en- 
dured by the officers and soldiers of 
the army who achieved that independ- 
ence. I have often inquired of myself 
what great principle or idea it was that 
kept this confederacy so long together. 
It was not the mere matter of the sep- 
aration of the colonies from the moth- 
erland, but that sentiment in the De- 
claration of Independence which gave 
liberty not alone to the people of this 
country, but I hope, to the world for 
all future time. It was that which gave 
promise that in due time the weight 
would be lifted from the shoulders of 
all men. This is a sentiment embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence. 
Now, my friends, can the country be 
saved upon this basis? If it can, I will 
consider myself one of the happiest 
men in the world if I can help to save 
it. If it can not be saved upon that 
principle, it will be truly awful. 

But if this country can not be saved 
without giving up that principle, I was 
about to say I would rather be assasin- 
ated on this spot than surrender it. 
Now, in my view of the present aspect 
of affairs, there need be no bloodshed 
or war. There is no necessity for it. I 
am not in favor of such a course; and 
I may say, in advance, that there will 
be no bloodshed unless it will be en- 
forced upon the government, and then 
it will be compelled to act in self- 
defense." 
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The Old Traveler — 


When in New 
York recently, I de- 
cided to call on the 
son of an old 
friend of mine 
whom I had not 
seen since 1918 
when he was а 
black haired seven 
year old youngster. 

I heard that he 
was one of some 
fifty vice-presidents 
of a Madison Av- 
enue advertising 
agency with а quot- 
ed salary of $50,000. annually. 

Here I was; still a struggling pub- 
lisher of a small slick magazine and I 
wanted to know "How Come" he was 
making fifty grand a year. 

After much grilling by the recep- 
tionist at the telephone desk, (a going 
over that would have done credit to 
Sherman Adams when he was Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's right hand) the 
young lady finally decided to make 
known my desire to see this V.P. 

She told me to be seated, his private 
secretary was on her way to talk with 
me in the reception room. After a 
short wait, his well starched private 
secretary, with the air of a gal who 
was still untouched by human hands 
appeared. After deciding that my call 
was putely social and not in quest of 
a "quick touch" she bade me follow 
her. 

What I saw, I couldn't believe 
would happen to any man in forty- 
two years. 

Here, behind his modern stream- 
lined, chrome, plastic and steel desk, 
its gleaming glass surface reflecting his 
four o'clock shadow and the bags be- 
neath his eyes; to the worst advantage, 
sat my good looking youngster of 
1918. 

He looked complacent enough, with 
four telephones, a push button panel 
that looked a little like old Cape Can- 
averal, and a gold appointment pad. 
He played with a silver letter opener 
as I talked. 

How different from my desk, a 
walnut topper that was a field desk 
during the Civil War. My desk, how- 
ever, is a great labor saver, like the old 
roll top desk my boss used when I 
worked on my first newspaper job 
back in 1897. His desk was a huge in- 
genious contrivance with a multitude 
of cubby holes, pigeon holes, shelves 
and drawers, handy hiding places for 
dead letters and a useful depository 
for lodging knotty correspondence 
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which he didn't know how to cope 
with or handle. 

If found years later, the problems 
in these letters had probably resolved 
themselves anyway. The writers of the 
letters had most likely gone to their 
just reward or had in any event pass- 
ed the point of caring what happened 
to them. 

One of the cardinal rules of the 
modern flat top desk is to keep it 
sparkling clean. There are, in the mod- 
ern desk, no convenient pigeon holes 
no hiding places, no shelves for shelv- 
ing things. 

With work piled up before the 
modern desker, he is at once faced 
with unpleasant prospects of cleaning 
it off. His desk must come clean. 

As I looked at this modern V.P. I 
could understand the strain of his 
dealing with something that he didn't 
know how to deal with. (It is enough 
to break the hardiest of men.) So he 
just frets and works until he will prob- 
ably drop off. 

My old boss dropped off too—for 
a little nap right in the old roll top 
desk. He was a little man. He would 
climb in, pull down the roll top and 


The Men With New 


snore, completely oblivious to the 
strains of work and worry. His desk 
was always filled to overflowing with 
an untidy assortment of valuable pap- 
ers, proofs of ads and newspapers 
which made a reasonably soft mattress. 

It was the day before the waste pap- 
er basket was discovered as a rotary 
filing cabinet. The old roll top was a 
great man saver and a wonderful labor 
saver too. It had many uses. 

With the coming of the flat top 
desk, man lost his fortress of isolation 
and escape. 

With the flat top desk man is ex- 
posed, over-ulcerated and over-worked. 

Should he direct his ire at his secre- 
tary or his attention at her, when his 
wife walks in, he hasn't anything to 
hide behind when she starts throwing 
things. 

You can't even vent your spleen, — 
banging your fist on a modern glass 
top desk you might shatter the glass 
top. With the old roll top desk this 
would never happen. 

If you pounded the old roll top too 
hard, it wouldn’t be the desk that 
would break, it would more likely be 
your hand or arm. 

But this would work in your favor, 
how much work could you accomplish 
with your arm іп a sling? A 
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Whats in a Name? 


By Grace Chandler 


Anyone interested in the whys and 
wherefores of familiar names should 
browse through a book written by the 
late George MacReynolds entitled 
"Place Names in Bucks County." The 
author, then serving as librarian of 
the Bucks County Historical Society, 
compiled the material from many 
sources with loving appreciation of the 
human interest angle which answers 
once and for all Shakespeare's poeti- 
cal question. 

It's the fashion these days to tag a 
new housing development, situated on 
flat ground without a pine tree in 
sight, with a fancy name like Pine- 
crest Acres." Early place names in 
Bucks, many of which survive to this 
day, sturdy and pungent as ever, re- 
veal a more simple directness, closer 
to the facts, usually, or touched up 
with frontier humor. 

Bucks Countians of an earlier time 
were too busy taming land but recent- 
ly wrested from the wilderness to 
search for a high-sounding name for 
а village or a hill or a stream. А suc- 
cinct bit of description — and there 
was a name, to live through wars and 
panics, or until overwheimed by the 
dignity of a postoffice. 

A crossroads schoolhouse in Nocka- 
mixon Township bore the name of 
Mount Misery, whether from the 
viewpoint of the teacher or the pupils 
is not recorded. Owlsburg, an old 
settlement in southwestern Bedminster 
Township, was so called, 'tis said, be- 
cause of the wisdom of its inhabitants. 

There is no castle in Castle Valley, 
near Doylestown, but there was once 
the rudiments of one, conceived and 
built by a gentle soul of whom it was 
said "much learning hath made him 
mad". 

Almshouse Hill is exactly what the 
name, bestowed in 1810, suggests: the 
hill where the almshouse is located, 
although the modern practice is to 
cloak the stark reality of these end-of- 
the-road institutions under a name like 
Neshaminy Manor Home. 

It is something of a disappointment 
to learn that Baretown, now Furlong. 
a village on Old York Road, was not 
the predecessor of a nudist colony but 
the slip of a poor speller who meant 
Bear. 


An early name for Eddington, in 
Bensalem Township, was Jugtown, 
presumably because the inhabitants 
were well supplied with same. Anoth- 


er Jugtown was a hamlet between 
Erwinna and Uhlertown, scene of 
many a jug-inspired frolic of canal 
boatmen. It was a long walk between 
taverns in those days. 

The facts have frequently become 
lost in the mists of legend. Featherbed 
Hill, for example, between New Brit- 
ain and Castle Valley, is explained 
not by one but by two whimsical stor- 
ies. The first states that a weary travel- 
ler reached the summit of a hill, found 
a stray feather and declared it would 
answer for his bed that night. The 
second version relates that while a 
man was moving his household goods 
across the hill in a wagon, a gust of 
wind ripped open a hole in a feather- 
bed and scattered the contents over the 
area. 


The convergence of five roads in 
southeastern Middletown Township is 
aptly known as Chicken Foot, but 
Paletown, near Quakertown, was not 
named by the Indians as a dwelling 
place of the palefaces but for its pale 
fences. And certainly Slobbery Run, a 
small stream of turbulent water in à 
ravine near Upper Black Eddy, was 


not named by poets, who traditionally 
prefer tinkling or bubbling when de- 
scribing brooks. 

There is a later day story that some 
New. Yorkers in search of a Bucks 
County farm complete with the in- 
evitable old stone house visited dozens 
of likely places and eventually narrow- 
ed the choice to two so equal in the 
desired charms that a name alone, 
Applebutter Lane, finally decided 
them. 


An address scarcely to be so favored 
was Pickpocket, a settlement on the 
Bristol-Middletown Township line. 
This crossroads hamlet acquired its 
name for obvious reasons, although 
the reasons vary in minor details. One 
legend has it that some idlers with 
nothing better to do stopped to watch 
workmen manufacture charcoal and 
had their purses lifted. Another story 
attributes the name to gypsies, long- 
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Names 


suffering in such matters, who made 
annual encampment there and lighten- 
ed pockets while reading palms. 

А reminder that the wild and woolly 
West holds no patent on place names 
with a grim point is Rattlesnake, in 
Durham Township, a once populous 
mining village in the busy days when 
the Durham Iron works were running 
full blast, using ore from the Rattle- 
snake Hill mines nearby. The village 
is gone, but the rattlesnakes are as 
numerous as ever. 

A fanciful tale that still has its be- 
lievers claims that Dublin, on the road 
between Doylestown and Quakertown, 
took its name from its first log tavern, 
a double building often referred to as 
the "double-inn." No records support 
this story and it is far more likely that 
the village was named by the homesick 
Irish settlers. 

California, near Quakertown, is a 
large name for a very small village 
and hangs on the slender thread of a 
date, 1849, the year of the great gold 
rush. Hentown was an early name for 
Lahaska, on the Old York Road. A 
facetious explanation is that the vil- 
lage was populated entirely by women. 
The first recorded name of Holicong, 
another village on the Old York Road, 
was Grintown. No one really knows 
why, but the favorite story plays up an 
eccentric village character who never 
stopped grinning, even when asleep. 

Quakertown was founded by the 
Friends, or Quakers, in 1715, hence 
its name. But within a few years the 
influx of settlers from Germany began 
and eventually these people became 
dominant in the area. The town was a 
center of the Fries or "Hot Water" 
Rebellion in 1798, when war with 
France seemed imminent. The Federal 
Government sought to raise funds by 
levying taxes on land, houses and Ne- 
gro slaves. As there were comparative- 
ly few slaves in Pennsylvania, the tax 
fell heavily on land and houses and 
anger was widespread in the eastern 
part of the State. The house tax was 
based on the number and size of win- 
dows, glass being considered a luxury 
in those days. The "Pennsylvania 
Dutch" housewives were particularly 
indignant because the assessors smear- 
ed their spotless windows while meas- 
uring them, and they frequently greet- 
ed the tax collectors with a pail of hot 
water. Their aim was said to have been 
excellent. 

Molasses Hill, near Pleasant Valley, 
is said to have been so named when a 
farmer hauling barrels of that product 
to market in Philadelphia had his team 


run away. Several barrels were thrown _ 
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out and broke, spreading molasses on 
the road. 

The devil was given his due in 
Bucks County. Devils Half Acre, a 
house and a patch of land lying be- 
tween the Delaware River and the 
canal in Plumstead Township, has 
borne that name for nearly two cen- 
turies, traditionally because some of 
the inhabitants of the area made high 
revelry on bootleg whiskey. An early 
name of the once well-known Durham 
Cave was Devils Hole. It was probab- 
ly only a coincidence that Helltown 
was located just across the Delaware 
in New Jersey. 

The early name of a hamlet, now 
called Midway because of its location 
between Bristol and South Langhorne, 
was the much more imaginative Pov- 
erty Cross, so named, it is said, because 
of the homeless squatters who tarried 
there. And no doubt the residents of 
Ferndale are glad that it is no longer 
called Rum Corner. It was not that the 
earlier inhabitants consumed more ard- 
ent spirits than their neighbors. The 
place was merely the headquarters of 
a distiller. 

Kugler’s Roost, a hill of modest ele- 
vation near Trumbauersville, named 
many years ago for a man who led'a 
hermit’s life on its slope, retains its 
fitting tag in a hermitless era. But 
Three Mile Run has no connection 
with a relay race. It's а well-known 
mill stream, emptying into Tohickon 
Creek. 

Many Indian names are found in 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Below Street Rd. 


Bucks County, naturally enough, since 
the woods and broad meadows and 
gentle hills of Penn's grant were once 
the home grounds of the Lenni Len- 
apes. The Indians would probably not 
recognize them as such, however, be- 
cause of the white man's tendency to 
spell and pronounce them by impat- 
ient short cuts. Wickus Sippus Creek, 
for instance, is the merest approxima- 
tion of far more musical sounds mean- 
ing a place to catch pickerel, and one 
likely to lift the scalp of any Indian 
ghost hovering around. А 


MARCH WIND 
Aforeground glorified with spires, 
Yellow gray 
Yellow gray and chalky white; 
The middle distance buff and gray, 
Murky with a misty light; 
The farther hills a darker gray; 
Inky clouds of gust-wind high; 
Then, perfect touch for human 
warmth, 
Two silver doves across the sky! 
Gladys M. Walley 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope Daily 9-6 Pa. 


GIFTS — FURNITURE — DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA — GLASS — COPPER — BRASS — PEWTER 


Closed Sunday, Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30; Tuesday and Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


DID YOU KNOW 


S 


SOLAR HEAT 


Rain spots on suede will 
shoes, bags, or hats if rubbed gently with an emery 
board such as used in manicuring. 


AND DO YOU KNOW 


One of Bucks County's biggest and best 
FUEL OIL and HEATING EQUIPMENT Dealers is: 


JESSE E. TERRY, Inc. 


Feasterville, Ра. 


disappear quickly from 


ELmwood 17-2200 


OLD 


HORSELESS CARRIAGES 
IN OLD BUCKS COUNTY 
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PACKARD — 1898 1 Cyl. 12 h.p. 
Chain driven, 3 forward speeds 


^Y ollectors of old cars are a hardy 
lot. Several Bucks County resi- 
dents have citations, complete with 
seal, attesting to their “bravery above 
and beyond the call of ашу” for. get- 
ting out their antique cars оп New 
Year's Day and making a run of twen- 
ty-five or thirty miles in the frosty 
air and, as happened ‘on January 1, 
1959, snow. It takes a complete dis- 
regard for personal comfort and con- 
venience to track down and restore any 
antique automobile. Days must be 
spent poking around barns, sheds, and 
damp, windy junk yards (I don't 
know why, but there are no pleasant 
junk yards). Hours are devoted to ly- 
ing on one’s back on a cold garage 
floor, taking apart that bent, rusted, 
broken-down fugitive from the blow- 
torch, and then in more cold and heat, 
putting it together again. But what a 
thrill it is when the engine turns over 
for the first time and later a trial run 
over to the nearest fellow club mem- 
ber to show off the restored car. Some- 
times there is honor of a national first 
prize as in the case of the 1922 Model 
T Center Door Sedan of Chris Hanne- 
vig's of Rushland. 

Alvin Miller, Route No. 1, Doyles- 
town, spent more than ten years work- 
ing on a 1907 R Model Ford, at one 
time the property of Dr. Michener of 
Carversville, and Frank Faust, New 
Hope, is coming into the home stretch 
on his restoration of a 1915 Lozier. 
Other cars owned by Bucks Countians 
and contemporaries of the Lozier are: 
1919 Dodge Brothers Touring owned 
by Lindley C. Bivens, Churchville, 
1914 Studebaker Touring and 1915 
Model T Ford Roadster of Phil 
Cholet, Levittown, and another 1915 


By Roswell W. Eddy 


Ford Roadster belonging to Ray 
Cloud, Feasterville. 

George M. Hart, George School, 
has a 1915 Model 84, Willys-Knight 
Sport Roadster. Don’t worry about his 
being uncomfortable in the cold wea- 
ther because about early December, 
Mr. Hart puts the roadster up for the 
winter and gets out his 1931, Model 
660, Willys-Knight Sedan. George 
Horne, Quakertown, who is assistant 
director of the Lehigh Valley Region, 
points out that his 1919 Essex Touring 
is a six-cylinder model. Fellow towns- 
man Vic Banas drives a 1912 Model 
T Ford with brass radiator. If you 
think 1955 was the year Chevrolet 
started their V Eight models, it may 
surprise you to know that William 
Stahl, Southampton, owns a 1917 
Chevrolet V Eight. 

A bit of spice is added to the fun 
of collecting old cars when you can 
acquire one that was once owned by a 
relative or has been in the family 
many years. Such is the case with Jo- 
seph Penrose, Neshaminy, who has a 
1910 Otto bought new by his brother. 
Other cars in the county of that year 
are: 1910 Hybrid Hupp built by Wil- 
liam Ludascher, Cornwells Heights, 
1910 Hupmobile roadster of Russell 
Green, Doylestown, and 1910 Ford 
Torpedo Roadster owned by Albert 
Sigmans, Pleasant Valley, who also has 
a 1900 De Dion-Bouton, a 1903 Curv- 
ed Dash Olds, and a 1907 Reo. Ray- 
mond Faust, Point Pleasant, owns a 
1909 Buick, Model 10, Roadster. 

Alvin and Clarence Moyer, Dublin, 
appropriately possess two Moyer cars, 
a 1911 restored and a 1913 model. In 
the Applebachsville area Rudy Tuerk 
owns a 1928 Lincoln phaeton and 


RAMBLER RUNABOUT — 1902 
1 Cyl. - Cranked from seat 


"Most popular Car for Women" 
Equipped with Mother-in-Law Seat 


MAXWELL —1906 2 Cyl. 
14-16 h.p. Shaft-driven $825, 


| 


DURYEA'S MOTOR WAGON- 1893 
America's first Gasoline powered vehicle 


CADILLAC—1903 1 Cyl 


Copper water jacket 


FORD'S FIRST RACING САН- 1896 
Car that spurred American Auto Industry" 


1 Cyl., 4 stroke, 4 h.p., water cooled engine 
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neighbor Howard Kressler, a Model 
А Ford. Several antique car enthusiasts 
mentioned earlier have restored or are 
working on Model A Fords. 

Across the Delaware Anton Schuck, 
Stockton, is a devotee of antique cars, 
especially Stanley Steamers, and is a 
life member of the Antique Automo- 
bile Club of America. Farther down 
the river at Lambertville is George 
Green who can almost make you a new 
Curved Dash Olds. 

Anyone interested in finding an old 
car to restore has more than twenty- 
five hundred makes from which to 
choose. Many of them were built or 
assembled by blacksmiths, mechanics 
or machinists who produced only a 
few cars. Many of the features of our 
modern cars appeared years ago, were 
discontinued and then brought back. 
Examples are: gear-shift lever on 
steering column, Autocar of 1906; 
push-button electric shifting on the 
Premier; the 1908 Brush with coil 
springs on all four wheels; a form of 
power brakes on 1900 Hariford Elec- 
tric; alligator hood on 1908 Keeton; 
and a front wheel drive on 1915 
Frontmobile. 

Among the features never proven 
practical were: rear wheel steering on 
the Pennington, eight wheels on the 
Reeves Octo Auto, an honest-to-good- 
ness back seat drive in the Duck and 
many electrics and the single headlamp 
of the 1915 Briscoe. 

The industry started in the United 
States with either the Lambert in 1891 
or the Duryea in 1895 and there are 
many facets of the hobby to pursue 
from running one's own museum to 
collecting license plates, script, radia- 
tor ornaments, emblems, hubcaps, 
lamps, instruction manuals, repair 
manuals or sales literature. 

If the bug should bite you and you 
restore a 1937 Buick Sedan don’t be 
disappointed if no Buick dealer offers 
you an even trade on a new model. 
Deals like this are heard of but never 
authenticated. But one thing is certain, 
when you're out riding in your an- 
tique automobile, people will wave 
and smile at you and that is impor- 
tant. A 


OLDEST TOWN 


Bristol, the oldest town in Bucks 
County and one of the oldest in the 
State, was laid out in 1697, and served 
as the county seat from 1705 until 
1725, when the local government was 
centered at Newtown. The removal of 
the county seat to Doylestown took 
place in 1812. 
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YEAKLE'S BAKERY 


Anniversary and Birthday 
CAKES 


19 S. Hellertown Avenue 
Quakertown, Pa. 
KEystone 6-3694 


|. M. JARRETT 
Dodge — Cars and Trucks 


HATBORO, PA. 
Serving Bucks and Montgomery Counties 


Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 


Don Sands Shoe Store 


The Home of Quality Shoes 
for the Family 


We give Green Stamps 
146 W. STATE ST. DOYLESTOWN 


ROLLER SKATE 
in Beautiful 
PIKE ROLLARENA 
Benefits — Fund Raising — Parties 
2nd St. Pike at Penna. Tpk. 
Southampton, Pa. 
Phone: EL 7-5400 


BUCKRIDGE AQUATIC 
GARDENS & PET FARM 
Pool and Rare Gold Fish 
Hardy & Tropical Water Lilies 
Parakeets - Cockatiels - Finches 
Canaries - Ornamental Pheasants 
Aquarium and Bird Supplies 


635 Buck Rd. EL 7-0840 Feasterville, Pa. 


GRAVEL HILL KENNELS 
ELIZABETH L. LOVEKIN 
BOARDING :-: TRIMMING 
COCKER AND POODLE PUPPIES 
GRAVEL HILL ROAD CHURCHVILLE, PA. 
Elmwood 7-1141 


Money for Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 SUNFLOWER DISH 
CLOTHS were sold in 1959 by 
members of Sunday Schools, Ladies Aids, 
Young People’s Groups, etc. They en- 
able you to earn money for your organi- 
zation. Sample FREE to Official. 


Sangamon Mills — Соһоеѕ, N. Y. 


TREVOSE FAMILY 
SHOE STORE 


Specializing in 
Cancellations and Rejects 
Elmwood and Brownsville Road 
Trevose Heights Trevose, Pa. 


PHONE ELMWOOD 7-0209 


W. J. JACOBSON 
The Ceramic Workshop 


Custom-Made Lamps 
Jardiniers, Ash Trays, Switch Plates 


We Match Your Materials 
And Wall Coverings 


Open Evenings 


85 South Main St. New Hope 
VO 2-2208 
SOOO 


Fine New Pharma- 
ceuticals . . . Ready For You . . . Imme- 
diately . . . Prepared By Qualified Experts. 
When Illness Strikes, Call Your Doctor 


In Any Emergency . . . 


Then 


Doylestown Drug Company 
(OPPOSITE NEW COURT HOUSE) 
Fl 8-4922 


Main & Courts Sts. ..Doylestown, Pa. 
A. F. Pomendale, Ph.G. 


ооо ООО SSSSSS 


Custom Built Kitchens by 
DORNEY CABINET CO. 


Complete Kitchen Planning & Building 


Built In Appliances 


Ductless Hoods 


Kitchen Aid Dishwashers 
Doimalux Breakfast Nooks 
* Elkay Sinks 


ә Revco Refrigerators 
* Nutone Built Ins 
* Counter Tops 


Visit Our Showroom 


216 W. BROAD ST. 


KE 6-2285 


QUAKERTOWN 
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ARCHER Y 


in Bucks 


|! I should recommend one sport 
for you”, John Shepley said to me, 
poking a finger in my pottie, it would 
be archery. Archery provides better 
all-around exercises outdoors than any 
other sport and does it with less strain 
and exertion. It toughens chest and 
back muscles, flattens the stomach and 
improves posture. Retrieving arrows 
provides walking and bending exer- 
cise. 

Many others must agree since arch- 
ery has become a fast growing sport 
in Bucks County. Why the surge to 
this ancient war sport? Just visit an 
archery range and see if the bowmen 
don't incite a nostalgic throwback to 
your jungle ancestry. You begin to 
wonder—could I provide food for the 
family with a bow? Could I win a 
duel with a man-eating beast; repel 
an enemy? Or would I shoot myself 
in the foot? 

John Shepley should know. He has 
been an archery enthusiast for ten 
years, he is tied to his desk as the ex- 
ecutive vice president of the bank in 
Telford, Pa., but weekends find him in 
one of the archery fields in Bucks 
County. He is president of Hi-Chee 
Bowman, Inc. of Perkasie. 

There were a great number of clubs 
in Bucks several years ago but many 
have been consolidated and now there 
are but seven. The Hi-Chee, Perkasie, 
Great Swamp, Quakertown, Rheas- 
dale, Hilltown, Delaware Valley, Car- 
versville, Penn Oak, Buckingham, 
Bucks County Stackers, Croydon and 
the Delaware Valley Bowmen, Raubs- 
ville. These clubs have an enthusiastic 
membership of 350 expert archers but 
there are a thousand less experienced 
archers in the county. 

There are five forms of target shoot- 
ing, usually accompanied by a picnic- 
like atmosphere with food, friends 
and fellowship. 


County 


By Henry L. Freking 


Perhaps the most primitive of arch- 
ery activities is the use of the bow for 
hunting. Hunting with a bow has be- 
come so popular that a special deer 
season during October for archers a- 
lone has been set aside in Pennsyl- 
vania where bowmen tiptoe through 
the woods in search of venison. If you 
get a deer with a bow you've earned 
it. Archers boast of never having had 
a fatal hunting accident. 

To get started: 

First, visit an archery shop and 
browse among the equipment, and ask 
a thousand questions. You will learn 
about equipment, about the technique 
of shooting. where the archery clubs 
are located, and how to join. 


Here is the basic equipment: 


Bows $25 
Arrows (12) 15 
Arm Guard 2 
Finger Guard 3 
Quiver 5 

$50 


Your ürst equipment need not be 
expensive. In fact, it is best that it be 
inexpensive for as a beginner becomes 
enthusiastic about the sport and accum- 
ulates some experience, he will want 
to feel free to acquire equipment 
which matches his skill. 


Start with a bow which is easily 
pulled to full draw. Fighting the bow 
will prevent concentration on the de- 
velopment of good shooting habits. 
Shooting а bow is a test of skill and 
accuracy rather than a feat of strength. 
Later when your shooting habits have 
been formed and your muscles develop 
you can consider the purchase of a 
heavier bow. 


After choosing the bow, the next 
step is your arrows. It is advisable to 
purchase arrows in sets of 6 or 12 
which should be matched to your par- 


ticular bow weight and arrow length. 
To determine your proper arrow 
length place a yardstick at the base of 
your throat and reach out with both 
hands. The arrow size for you is where 
your fingertips touch. 

Each arrow in a matched set is iden- 
tical in stiffness and weight and each 
arrow will shoot in the same way each 
time. This is important for the begin- 
ner. Each time you shoot correctly your 
arrows should hit the same spot and 
unless the arrows are matched you 
can't tell if a miss was due to you or to 
your equipment. It is best to econo- 
mize with the bow rather than the 
arrows. 

The finger glove is necessary to pro- 
tect the fingers that draw the string. 
The arm guard protects the forearm 
from the powerful slap of the string 
and sends the arrow off smoothly. As 
you practice you will learn that accur- 
acy depends most of all upon a smooth 
release. 

Learning to shoot a bow is not hard. 
But a good start is important. 

1. Stand at right angles to the line 
of flight. 

2. Hook the first three fingers of 
your drawing hand around the string 
with the neck between the first and 
second fingers. 

3. Elbow on line with the arrow, 
draw arrow to the corner of you 
mouth. This "draw point" must be 
consistent with every shot. 

4. Sight over arrow. 

5. Release arrow smoothly. Do not 
let arrow creep forward. Do not re- 
lease violently. Release hand should 
be motionless or travel backward at 
release, not sideways. 

You will have your choice of many 
type "shoots". In clout shooting you 
shoot an arrow into the air and try to 
drop it into a large circular target 
drawn flat on the ground. 
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The most popular shoots by which 
national champions are crowned are 
the famous York and American 
rounds. These rounds are held in two 
classes: with and without mechanical 
sights on your bow. 

The York round consists of shoot- 
ing 72 arrows at 100 yards; 48 arrows 
at 80 yards and 24 arrows at 60 yards. 
The American round consists of shoot- 
ing 30 arrows at 60 yards, 30 arrows 
at 50 yards, and 30 arrows at 40 yards. 
Six arrows are shot at a time. 

Targets are regulation 48 inch straw 
discs with the target face having a 
gold buils eye, surrounded by red, 
blue, black and white rings. A hit in 
the gold is 9, red 7, blue 5, black 3 
and white 1. 

Another shoot is Field Archery, 
which is the newest contest and rapid- 
ly becoming the most popular. Here, 
targets of varying size in the forms of 
animals are placed at random distances 
to simulate hunting conditions. Tar- 
gets are numbered from one to 14 or 
28, depending upon the size of the 
course which is spread over hills and 
valleys. Archers shoot a field round in 
groups of four, advancing from target 
to target, much the same as golfers 
proceed from one hole to the next. 
Four arrows are shot at each target. А 
bulls eye in the animal counts 5, a hit 
in the outer ring, 3. 

Whatever type of bow shooting you 
choose, this primitive sport which 
takes you into the great outdoors will 
give you much fun and enjoyment. A 


Fruit juices and syrups drained 
from canned fruit can be used to baste 
roast pork, ham or fowl. 


Add extra servings to fruit cup by 
stirring in dices of leftover fruit flav- 


ored gelatine. 
AT STREET ROAD 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 


2 Phone: EL 7-5210 


Fen STERVILLE 


HARMACY 


BUSTLETON PIKE 


Fee едеу 


@ ELASTIC STOCKINGS 

@ SURGICAL SUPPLIES 

€ WHEEL CHAIRS € CRUTCHES 
€ CANES © DIABETIC NEEDS 

€ HEARING AID SUPPLIES 

@ BABY NEEDS 

€ GIFT ITEMS 

€ ARPEGE & CHANEL COSMETICS 


а 
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DESIRABLE DOGS, PUPPIES AND KITTENS LOOKING FOR GOOD HOMES. 
PUPPIES DISTEMPER INOCULATED. (REASONABLE DONATION) 


BUCKS COUNTY S.P.C.A. 


LAHASKA (OFF ROUTE #202) PYramid 4-2377 


PPRPP T T 
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PUPPIES BRED FOR BRAINS AND BEAUTY e. STUD SERVICE 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Avenue and New Road 
Southampton, Penna. 


EL | ELmwood 7-2894 
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More than 700 bucks were killed in Bucks County in 1959, a lesser 
number in 1960. A complete report will not be made by bow and arrow 
hunters until later. 


Both sexes of all ages find friends and fellowship in their archery 


clubs in Bucks County. 


Book 


Review -- 


FIRST MEN IN SPACE 
By Sara Maynard Clark 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
Penns Valley Publishers, Inc. 


No one thought to record for pos- 
terity the name of the first cat to get 
balloon-sick. 

It doesn't seem fair that this first-to- 
fly feline did not get its picture in 
newspapers around the world, appear 
on television or receive a medal for 
helping to further the efforts of man 
to defy the laws of gravity and con- 
quer space. 

Of course, the year was 1784; news- 
papers were few, and photography and 
television yet to be invented. It was 
wonder enough for the great crowd 
that gathered in London to see the 
balloon, a strange craft made of pretty 
red and blue silk, with a wicker basket 
slung beneath to hold the brave aero- 
naut, rise straight up in the air to the 
incredible height of 300 feet. 

The cat, a dog and a pigeon the 
man took along for company were 
mere sideshows. No doubt this “crew” 
wondered what it was all about, but so 
did the aeronaut. He had never been 
up in a balloon before. He risked his 
neck to win fame, and once safe on 
the ground again, he hogged it all. 

If it was any consolation to the cat, 
an animal permitted, according to the 
old proverb, "to look at a king," it 
could brag that it had been stared at 
not only by the King of England, but 
by the Prince of Wales, as well. 

An interesting little book entitled 
"First Men in Space," by Sara May- 
пага Clark, Editor of The Bucks Coun- 
ty Magazine, highlights man’s long 
struggle to free himself of the earth 
and take off into the wild blue yonder. 

It is a dream almost as old as man. 
In Greek mythology, it was the youth 
Icarus who flew too near to the sun 
and fell into the sea when the wax 
that fastened his wings melted. Many 
attempts made by man to imitate the 
birds by devising wings of feathers or 
cloth ended in ignominious if not trag- 
ic failure. Then, in 1783, the brothers 
Joseph and Etienne Montgolfier, of 
France, invented the hot-air balloon. 
At last, man was on his way up in 
lighter-than-air craft. Not very far up, 
as we figure it today, but far enough 
to inspire adventurous men from all 
walks of life to get a balloon of their 
own in which to sail grandly over the 
rooftops to the plaudits of the crowd. 


The ignorance of the early balloon- 
ists about what they were trying to do 
was appalling in the light of present- 
day knowledge. Several of them got 
the idea of hitching eagles to a balloon 
and driving them like horses. A ship- 
minded one thought that sails fore and 
aft would do the trick. One of them 
was sure that if he could get up high 
enough he could row his balloon like 
a boat through the air with curious 
feather-like oars. Another one figured 
that a balloon shaped liked a whale 
would swim the heights. They learned, 
by going up and coming down, that 
the wind was the master. 


Sara Maynard Clark, author of 2 
book for children, *First Men In 
Space." 


"First Men in Space" is one of the 
Interesting Reading Series designed by 
Dr. Morton Botel, Assistant Superin- 
tendent and Reading Consultant of 
the Bucks County Public Schools, to 
meet the need for easy-to-read books 
for middle grade and secondary stu- 
dents. 

The plaint of many teachers and 
parents is that "Johnny can't read." 
Johnny should be able to read this 
book, for the style is simple yet dram- 
atic, and the delightfully appropriate 
illustrations by Kurt Wiese, noted 
Hunterdon County N.J. artist, will 
help him understand the story. And al- 
though the spacemen Mrs. Clark writes 
about belong to yesterday, it was their 
pioneering that has the whole world 
waiting today for that first successful 
attempt to land a man on the moon— 
and bring him back. А 


LOG COLLEGE 


It was at the Forks of the Neshami- 
ny (near Hartsville) that the "Log 
College" was established in 1726 by 
the Rev. William Tennent, Sr. It is 
estimated that 50 institutions, includ- 
ing colleges and school of ministry, 
are directly traceable to this pioneer 
undertaking in Bucks County. The 
most famous one today is Princeton 
University. 


Driftwood Arrangements 
Lamps & Accessories 
Original Wood Carvings 
& Oil Paintings 
Handcrafts 


FOREST CRAFTS 


Floral Arrangement Supplies 


Paintings 
New Gallery Now Open 
Local Artists — All Original 


Route 263 — Center Bridge 
Y% mile from Delaware River 
3 miles north of New Hope 


UNPAINTED FURNITURE 


at 
Southampton Furniture 
Store 
4000 Sq. Ft. of Furniture 


WAGON WHEEL CHANDELIER 
THIS IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Also Kit Form - Do It Yourself 
ONLY AT OUR STORE 


Finished Novelties - Christmas Candles 


555 2nd ST. PIKE SOUTHAMPTON 
ELmwood 7-1599 


LA AALS SALAS SSS AAAS SAA SASS L 


JEWELRY GIFTS PAINTINGS 


TREASURE TROVE 
38 WEST MECHANIC STREET 
NEW HOPE, PENNA. 


THE EMPHASIS IS ON 
NEARBY HANDCRAFTS 


AAA A LAA SDSS LA SLA a 


ART SUPPLIES 


DRAFTING AND 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 
HALLMARK CARDS PARTY GOODS 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


OLLARD STATIONERY 
963 STREET ROAD 
SOUTHAMPTON 
ELmwood 7-1232 


GERARD'S COIFFURE 


For that 
PAMPERED 
Elegante Appearance 


VO 2-2101 
Facing Route 202 at AQUA CLUB 


near New Hope 
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DECOUPAGE 


a new word 
and an old art 


"Decoupage" is not found even in 
the unabridged English dictionaries 
but it has common usage in this coun- 
try among those who are addicted to 
cutting, pasting and creating. Lest the 
brush and paint boys raise eyebrows 
at calling decoupage art, may we re- 
mind them that Pablo Picasso and 
Georges Braque combined oil or gou- 
ache on canvas with bits of paper, 
torn newspaper, string, plaster, sand 
and other things, and this became 
known as "the fine art of college,"— 
certainly a sister or at least a half-sister 
to the building up of design with scis- 
sors, paste and liberal coatings of lac- 
quers or varnishes. 

Often reviewers approach a book 
with "long teeth" and if you do not 
know what this means, take a look at 
your husband or children eating what 
is good for them but which they de- 
test—such as cottage cheese. If you 
are looking for a hobby and have a 
slumbering sense of design, but "can't 
draw a straight line," pick up a copy 
of "DECOUPAGE, a Limitless World 
in Decoration," and let your imagina- 
tion run wild. It was written by Doro- 
thy Harrower who came from New 
York to make her home on the River 
Road, near Black Eddy. She and her 
congenial ex-Wall Streeter husband 
have been busy since last summer ren- 
ovating the Dutch Colonial inn and 
arranging their treasures collected on 
various trips abroad, 

Almost everyone has at some time 
or other cut out pictures and pasted 
them on a household article, to either 
enhance its charm or to hide its shod- 
diness. There isn’t a woman who has- 
n't hesitated over a colored postal card, 
an advertisement in a “glossy”, a 
Christmas card and wished she knew 
what to do with it before consigning 
it to the trash can. 

It is known that decoupage was 
practiced in the seventeenth century. 
In Italy it was called l'arte del povera, 
in France it was popular in the French 
court and a fashionable hobby in Eng- 
land during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Lord Byron spent 
three years, from 1811 to 1814 collect- 
ing material, cutting out and pasting 
eight panels of a four-fold screen, one 
side devoted to the prize-ring and the 
other to the theatre. It is today in the 
possession of John Murray, Ltd., Lon- 
don. The Chinese and Polish people 
are noted for their great proficiency 
with cutouts and their utilization for 
dramatic effects. To prove expensive 
equipment is not necessary, the Polish 
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peasants used their huge sheep-shear- 
ing shears which would be about as 
awkward a cutting tool as one could 
imagine. In 1760, an enterprising 
printer published 1500 hundred hand- 
colored designs of assortments of flow- 
ers, shells, insects, foliage, etc., called 
Ladies’ Amusement with full instruc- 
tions for "japanning" as decoupage 
was called in England. 

Any hobby worthy of the name 
should not be something you can 
throw together in ten minutes and call 
it a day. Decoupage should be done 
slowly, carefully, and the results eye- 
catching, artistic, conversation-making, 
and a true sense of creating beauty, 
whether it is a plain box embellished, 
a hat-box for your best bonnet, a 
jewel-box, a shadow-box or a wall- 
decoration to make your friends gasp! 
The materials you can use are endless 
—the whole world will take on new 
dimensions. Antique shops will lure 
you, not for old furniture but for old 
books with colored illustrations, for an 
old print, for bits of fabric. The weeds 
which you hate will tempt you by the 
shape of their leaves, their flower pods. 
Advertisements in magazines will be 
scrutinized (this should delight the 
Madison Avenue ladies) for bits you 
can snip out and the heavenly flower 
illustrations in seed catalogs, especial- 
ly the ones you send a dollar for and 


Dorothy Harrower, expert in decoupage, at work in her studio. 


are printed on good paper, will give 
you ideas for a glowing bouquet 
mounted on velvet. Mrs. Harrower's 
book contains hundreds of black and 
white illustrations and color plates, as 
well as detailed information on just 
how to get yourself involved in this 
time-consuming hobby. 

You can out-Dali Dali or create a 
period piece, or a collection of intrigu- 
ing cat faces peeping through ferns, 
skeletonized leaves, tiny flowers you 
have collected and prepared. Cost? 
That is up to you! Remember how you 
started out with a Brownie camera and 
ended up with moving pictures on a 
screen? You can start with a pair of 
scissors and by the way, you hold your 
scissors so you cut on an angle with 
the blades slanted to the right, a pot of 
paste, a piece of glass on which to do 
your pasting, odd materials, an idea 
and a thorough reading of "DECOUP- 
AGE." You may end up with a studio, 
filing cabinets, and if you are talented, 
customers! However to get that far, 
you may need a little professional ad- 
vice and training. If you find yourself 
knee-deep in cut-outs and need help, 
Mrs. Harrower is willing, nay even 
eager to come to your rescue. Just head 
up or down the River Road until you 
come to Black Eddy, she will extend a 
welcoming hand. А 

Cyntbia Ann Baker 


Milk Goat Farming 


in Lower Bucks 


he late Emma Fell, former secre- 

tary of the Delaware Milk Goat 
Association, wrote a story about milk 
goats. "The modern milk goat is a 
healthy little animal, producing the 
most valuable milk in the world. The 
milk is alkaline in reaction, the fat 
globules are small and it forms a small 
soft curd in the process of digestion 
making it an ideal food for invalids.” 
I can think of no better description, 
having kept milk goats and raised 
them since 1932, I have found them 
all that Miss Fell's description sug- 
gests, even though their milk was not 
so healthful they would still be worth 
keeping as pets. 

There are several breeds most of 
them imported from the Swiss Alps. 
Toggenburgs are a pretty deerlike 
type with dark or light brown coloring 
and white legs, white trim on head 
and rump. The Saanens are all white, 
while the Alpines from the French 
Alps and the Nubians from Africa are 
imported mostly from England. 

The Nubians may be any color; their 
distinguishing feature is long droop- 
ing ears and a Roman nose. The Al- 
pines have several kinds of coloring 
with short erect ears like the other 
breeds and short smooth coats. The 
Swiss breeds have long coats at times, 
this is particularly true of the Toggen- 
burg bucks. The mature bucks usually 
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By Anna Bewley Y ates 


weigh from 150 to 200 pounds while 
the does weigh 100 to 135 pounds. 

Milk production varies with the dif- 
ferent breeds and care given the ani- 
mals. Seven pounds a day is good for 
а young doe while some of the pure 
bred high producers on official test 
have produced as much as 2 gallons of 
milk a day. 

In a letter from Mrs. Carl Sandburg 
(wife of the poet) I learn that Chika- 
ming Onyx Bathsheba did just that at 
the age of two years. It is interesting 
to note that most of the milk goat fan- 
ciers who have large herds have names 
for them, Chikaming for the Sand- 
burgs, Van Nubian for Mr. Joseph 
Van Horn's herd and Fredora for the 
herd owned by Mr. Fred Bonds of 
Eureka. Mr. Bonds operates the largest 
commercial dairy in Bucks County. In 
a recent trip to Hawaii Mr. Van Horn 
visited California stopping at several 
goat dairies and made slides and mov- 
ies which he shows at meetings. The 
largest dairy visited was the Laurel- 
wood Actes in Southern California, the 
largest goat dairy in the world. It 
covers sixty acres, has nine hundred 
goats six hundred of which are milk- 
ers. In Bucks County probably the best 
known goat dairy is owned by Mr. 
Fred Bond located near Eureka. He 
has a complete dairy barn with milk 
parlor for his goats. The goats are 
placed on a milking bench and a milk- 
ing machine, made especially for goats, 
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is used to produce the cleanest milk 
under perfectly sanitary conditions. 

The herd of one hundred is tested 
by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture and is certified. His herd 
produces a hundred quarts of milk a 
day. The milk is sold to the Pure 
Goats Products Company of Boyer- 
town and distributed by local dairies 
throughout Pennsylvania. 

Bond started raising goats as a hob- 
by several years ago and like every one 
interested in goats came to love them 
for their gentle friendliness and beau- 
ty as well as for their value as milk 
producers. In his herd are a number of 
pure bred aristocrats of various breeds, 
some giving as much as seven quarts 
a day. His goats are bred for their 
beauty as well as for their production. 
Several of them have won prizes at 
fairs and goat shows. 

An organization which has done 
much to help enthusiastic goat owners 
in their work is the Delaware Valley 
Milk Goat Association. It was organ- 
ized a number of years ago. I became 
a member and enjoyed many of the 
outdoor meetings and visits to the 
various members homes where the 
meetings were held and the various 
herds exhibited. These trips afforded 
an opportunity to see a lot of Penn- 
sylvania and other states; for many of 
the members lived so far apart that a 
whole day was consumed going to and 
from the meetings. A 


Let your oven cook whole meals at 
once instead of a dish at a time. You 
will save fuel costs, time and energy. 


Carrots with deep green shoulders 


around the leaf end, sometimes prove 
to be bitter. 
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AFRICAN VIOLETS 


By Anne Tinari 

T e display of African Violets 
blooming indoors under artificial 
light or lighting up a winter window 
adds a touch of summer to those 
housebound days of February and 
March when spring seems several light 
years away. Up to date methods and 
greater growing knowledge, particular- 
ly the use of artificial light have added 
much to the enjoyment and successful 
growing of these highly decorative 
plants. Granted that soil nourishment, 
air and water are basic essentials, light 
has been proven one of the biggest 
factors in providing a suitable climate 

for America's favorite houseplant. 
Gone is the day when the belief 
existed that violets had to be shaded 
they were almost hidden in our dark- 
est corners. Today we are well aware 
they must have plenty of light to grow 
and bloom. Under normal light the 
general rule of south and east win- 
dows are best for African Violets dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. 
Through the late spring and summer 
months, north and west exposures are 
more favorable. However, if windows 
do not supply enough good daylight, 
artificial lights can be used as a sole 
source to greatly increase your pleasure 


and success in growing them. Six hun- 
dred to one thousand foot candle light 
intensity is best for African Violets 
for an eighteen hour period. 

Color of light is also important. А 
standard white fluorescent emits a blue 
light and produces low stocky plant 
growth. Warm white flourescent light 
emits reddish light and produces tall 
growth. The ideal fixture for even 
growing would be a fixture with equal 
amounts of each color. Fluorescent 
lights have the added advantage of 
great light efficiency with low heat. To 
use these lights with reflectors is an 
added inducement to constant, normal 
growth. The reflectors concentrate the 
light in the growing area. 

I have seen African Violets grown 
to great advantege and magnificent 
beauty in a planter lamp. The well or 
planting area should be large enough 
to hold sufficient vermiculate for the 
pots to stand in so they won't dry out 
too quickly. 

Unlike many plants, African Violets 
are not effected by changes in day 
lengths, provided they have sufficient 
light during each period. Another 
reason that has contributed to their 
ever increasing popularity as decora- 
tive accessories in today's homes. A 
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African Violets 
New 1961 color catalog ready 
including our newest originations 
—Double Pink G 
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IT'5 FUN TO BOWL AT 


STREET LANES 
STREET RD. below BUSTLETON PIKE 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
Open 24 hours 
FREE Instruction 


Open Bowling 
32 Automatic Lanes 


FOR RESERVATIONS PHONE 
ELMWOOD 7-7171 
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EASTER EGGS 
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TRAVEL Ñ 
GERAGHTY 
TRAVEL AGENCY 


GERAGHTY BUILDING 
10 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 


Fillmore 8-3154 & Diamond 3-1223 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 


collec- 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Early American 
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' WM. Н. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD Elmwood 7-2295 
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Latest Editions, 
Greeting Cards, 


Prints, Maps, 
Stationery 


CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


Phone WO 


8-2131 


Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


"Listen to me carefully, girls, watch my 
steps. ГІ have you in the ballet at the 
Bucks County Playhouse in no time." 


WIT AND HUMOR 

HE steamer Dug-out was about 

starting for Salt River, and the cab- 
in boy had just returned after spend- 
ing $25 for stores. 

Boy—‘“Well, Captain, I’ve come on 
board with the small stores.” 

Captain — “What have you 
bought?” 

Воу—“І spent $24 for whiskey and 
$1 for bread.” 

Captain— "Thunder! What are you 
going to do with so much bread." 


The following unique "Valentine 

was received by a lady: 

Soft is the down on the butterfly's 
wing 

It is so soft and meak, 

Soft is the voys that my true luv does 
sing 

But softer yet is her crimson cheek." 


The following is the lady's reply: 
Soft is Nature all smashed up, 
As soft as smash can be, 
But softer yet is that silly swain 
Who wrote that verse to me.” 


A FEW CURIOSITIES— 


A cog from the wheel of fortune, 

A nail from the finger of scorn, 

Some of the change that the moon 
makes, 

A key to the trunk of an elephant. 

A feather from the tale of sorrow. 

A nerve from the elbow of a stove 


pipe. 
A fish caught in the gulf of oblivion. 
A file to sharpen the appetite with. 


HUMOR AND NONSENSE, 


MARCH SEVENTEEN 


"Twas good St. Patrick gave this day 
his name 

By deeds of ancient fame. 

He cleaned the varmints out of woods 
and greens 

By more efficient means 

Than imprecations fierce, tho’ I’ve no 
doubt 

His use of them was stout. 

But this one fact we'd really like to 
know: 

If things got rather slow 

What did he vent his Irish temper on 

When all the snakes were gone? 

Gladys M. Walley 


ETERNAL LOVE 


A gentleman of Albany, who lost a 
beautiful young wife, could not bear 
to give her up. So he had her head 
embalmed and placed in a gold case, 
which occupies a prominent place in 
his sitting room and in his thoughts. 


S 
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“Sez Little Amy” 


"I'm going to buy a valentine 
All trimmed with fluted lace 
And send it to the red head boy 
With the funny freckled face." 
D.E.F. 


TOO MANY CLOTHES 


Since both the county of Bucks and 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
were Quaker settlements, the church 
largely controlled social and domestic 
behavior. In 1682, male and female, 
old and young, were advised against 
"wearing a superfluity of apparel." 


"Haven't I sheen you shumwhere before?" 
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CROSS COUN 


Meet me at Cross Country Clothes 


sportswear . . . daytime and cocktail dresses 
coats and suits . . . imported and domestic tweeds 
knits . . . sweaters . . . blouses 


skirts . . . accessories 


77 W. Court St., Doylestown, Ра. — Fillmore 3 7501GROSS COUNTRY GLOTHES 
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